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PERSONIFICATION RECONSIDERED 
By Bertranp H. Bronson 


No page of criticism in English is better known than that 
in which Johnson despatches Lycidas to the limbo of Great 
Authors’ failures. His chief complaint, it will be recalled, is 
that the poem affects a personal grief in terms which belie the 
fact. “ Where there is leisure for fiction there is little grief . . . 
He who thus grieves will excite no sympathy; he who thus 
praises will confer no honour.” 

We tax Johnson with obtuseness for not perceiving, or not 
acknowledging, that Milton’s sincerity is vindicated on other, 
and subtler, grounds. Yet we cannot contradict the judgment: 
on its own grounds, Johnson’s objection still stands. Personal 
grief for a friend finds little room in the poem: Edward King’s 
human merits are not exalted there. 

It is worth attention that Johnson’s strictures are further 
produced and illustrated in reverse by his own elegy on the 
death of Dr. Levett. That poem is a positive restatement and 
demonstration of his negative criticism of the great monody. 
The contrast between the two poems is highly instructive. With 
no “leisure for fiction,’ Johnson here sets himself squarely to 
the task of “ conferring honour,” and anchors his claim in our 
common humanity. He opens with a generality on the im- 
permanence of human satisfactions, and proceeds to show where 
and why Levett’s death will be felt. All the components of his 
elegy find their perfect opposites in that of Milton: the one 
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poem an expression of deep personal loss, but stated in lan- 
guage so general that we have to infer the private grief; the 
other an assertion of personal loss, in both literal and figurative 
statement, but rising to a miraculous medley of general themes. 
In Milton’s poem, pretense; in Johnson’s, reserve: artistic pre- 
tense of a private loss; and actual personal grief masked in 
general statement. 

The latter formula, of particular emotion conveyed in gener- 
alities, was powerfully evocative and convincing to Johnson’s 
age, whilst the other was, for him at least, a mockery. If, apart 
from the unimaginable beauty of the verse, we of to-day prefer 
the Miltonic, and find the Johnsonian, statement relatively 
cold, the fact epitomizes the major difficulty—for our own time, 
at any rate—of eighteenth-century poetry. 

Johnson’s success in reducing particulars to generals is regis- 
tered in stanzas like the following: 


No summons mock’d by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdain’d by pride, 
The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied. 


To the “ modern ” reader, this of all forms of statement is the 
least tolerable. Esoteric obscurity, utter uintelligibility, were 
far to be preferred. Even under personal agony (another’s) , 
our heads are bloody, but unbowed. At any cost, give us the 
quickening particulars, and let us for ourselves deduce the 
class. 

If—as may happen—a reader achieves a genuine liking for 
Johnson’s poem, he does so, in all probability, through biogra- 
phical annotation. What has happened is not that the eight- 
eenth-century style has hit its mark, but that the style has 
been circumvented. With the receiving mind now supplied 
with the factual knowledge which reduces all those generalities 
to particulars, the actual focus of attention has been subtly 
shifted to the vital and undeniably moving relationship that 
gave rise to the poem, and the poem itself now but serves as 
the door to recollection. 

It is a truism that the eighteenth century was fond of ab- 
stractions. Oddly enough, we appear not to grasp the true 
meaning of this fondness. Since, on the whole, abstractions in 
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poetry fail to move us to-day, we are prone to conclude that 
the aesthetic response of the eighteenth century, nourished on 
such things, must therefore have been relatively thin. This 
attitude is all but universal in critical writing from Words- 
worth’s time to the present. But such an inference is quite 
unjustified. Surely, nothing is more unforced than another 
inference: that if eighteenth-century poets labored long and 
hard to raise their immediate personal experiences and emotions 
to the most general statement, they did so because their keenest 
aesthetic delight lay in that direction. They were neither 
humanly incurious of, nor emotionally insensitive to, particulars, 
as almost any page of Boswell will prove; but personal state- 
ment gained force, conviction, vaster horizons, when lifted to 
the plateau of the general consensus. Force, conviction, and 
vaster horizons do not weaken effects for those who experience 
them. We work to-day in an opposite direction: we are, roughly 
speaking, insensitive to the emotional appeal of a general state- 
ment. This insensitivity, I suspect, is our characteristic weak- 
ness—meaning by us all who have been vitally affected by 
the intellectual drift of the last hundred and fifty years toward 
Egocentricity. 

It is difficult to be aware of, or to acknowledge, one’s own 
undervaluations, or those of one’s age, because they are pre- 
cisely level with current sensibilities. We can truly recognize 
them only when we have outgrown them. But it is obvious that 
undervaluation of the general statement can have no more 
valid claim than overvaluation to be accepted as a norm in 
aesthetic judgment. 

Waiving for the present further argument on the point, the 
fact of an enormous “ shift of sensibility ” (Frederick Pottle’s 
useful phase) in the area under discussion is beyond dispute. 
We have moved from a taste for the abstract—which (in other 
than aesthetic fields) is often supposed a mark of maturity— 
to a preference for the concrete. The fact permeates all our 
judgments and makes it very difficult for us to meet the eight- 
eenth century on its own ground, to experience aesthetic satis- 
factions comparable to theirs. Our responses all tend to show, 
so to put it, a negative displacement. With regard to poetry like 
that of Johnson, we are in a position analogous to Johnson’s 
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with regard to Lycidas, in that the basic sensitivity to an alien 
mode of expression is lacking to us as to him. It may be 
guessed that one day the pendulum will swing back. Mean- 
while, it is a capital duty of criticism to be aware of this paral- 
lax, and to try by imaginative sympathy and understanding 
to allow for and correct the ever-present displacement. No- 
where, perhaps, is the necessity more acute than in the field of 
eighteenth-century personification—that figure once so beloved, 
and afterward so decried. 

For the present, it will be necessary to forego analysis of this 
figure. I shall only say that it is radically inseparable from 
other kinds of metaphor, and that the Romantic critics and 
their successors have been unwise and inconsistent in attempt- 
ing to exclude it from the very heart of poetic statement. Cole- 
ridge made a thoughtless objection to Gray’s “ Youth at the 
prow and pleasure at the helm ” when he said that it depended 
on the compositor’s putting or not putting capitals whether the 
abstracts should be personifications or not. Through the first 
half of the eighteenth century, it was customary (though not 
universal) both in printing and writing to capitalize all nouns. 
Gray’s own MS of the Elegy shows that this was his practice in 
writing; but the practice was not observed even in the earliest 
printed texts of that poem. Gray left these things to the printer, 
his own sense of personification being quite independent of typo- 
graphical distinction. We must read him in a similar habit of 
mind, either mentally raising all nouns to upper case, or sinking 
the personifications to lower case, so that they will be divested 
of the entirely misleading and unintended emphasis which has 
been imposed by a shift in printing conventions. Personifica- 
tions should carry to the ear as well as to the eye; but the 
receiver is to suit his own taste in elaborating to the inward 
eye. There is no edict in the Realms of Gold to slay all but 
the most robust inhabitants. 

The personifying impulse, in whatever varying degrees of 
elaboration, is a radical tendency of the human psyche, em- 
bedded in the very roots of language, basic to every impulse 
toward dramatic representation. To condemn the device is to 
impugn many of the most important literary forms, to which it 
is ancillary or essential. Yet depreciation of personification per- 
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sists along various lines to the present day. In a famous pas- 
sage in the Stones of Venice, Ruskin disparages it on the ground 
that it is “ far less noble” than symbolism, of which he takes 
it to be the opposite. “‘ Symbolism,” he declares, “ is the setting 
forth of a great truth by an imperfect and inferior sign,” whilst 
Personification, “ the bestowing of a human or living form upon 
an abstract idea, . . . is in most cases a mere recreation of 
the fancy.” Although this passage has been quoted not infre- 
quently of late, and always with approval, it is obviously a piece 
of barefaced special pleading. Ruskin’s contrast is patently 
between a great truth and a little idea; symbolism is in itself 
neither noble nor ignoble, but, like personification, the obedient 
servant of its employer, be he priest, pander, or pawnbroker. 
And Ruskin might have bethought him that not merely in 
Renaissance art, but in the general conception of mankind, God 
Himself is a personification: —Himself without impiety I say. 
Neither can Ruskin’s distinction be logically sustained. Symbol 
and personification are not opposites. The two terms are not 
even commensurate, for the first includes and transcends the 
second. A personification is but one among many kinds of 
symbol. 

More subtly of late, C. S. Lewis has elaborated a parallel 
distinction between allegory, a complex of personifications, and 
symbolism, “ the attempt to see the archtype in the copy.” The 
symbolist, he says, pursues a more real reality through its sensi- 
ble imitations: “for the symbolist it is we who are the allegory 
... Symbolism is a mode of thought, but allegory is a mode of 
expression.” “The difference between the two can hardly be 
exaggerated,” Lewis declares,—and the difference appears to be 
all to the credit of symbolism. It is equally impossible to justify 
this position. In the sense in which the Platonist can maintain 
that the ideal is more real than the phenomenal world, it is 
legitimate for the serious allegorist to claim that through his 
idealized figures he is seeking to depict essential realities, pre- 
cisely that ideal world in which both are most interested. If, 
moreover, we consent to the proposition that Symbolism is a 
mode of thought, allegory a mode of expression, it has to be 
pointed out that a mode of thought is not operative in art until 
it has found utterance in a valid mode of artistic expression. 
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Thus, it is clear that symbolism and allegory are not proper 
opposites. The true opposite of allegory is naturalism, these 
two modes being at either extreme of the scale of representative 
expression. Symbolism, as a mode of thought, may employ 
either form of expression. If for the symbolist we are the alle- 
gorical representatives, the ‘ personifications’ and‘ abstrac- 
tions’ of the world of deeper reality, naturalism is a possible 
mode of symbolic presentation, although it labors under special 
handicaps. For the exchange value of a symbol must be known 
and agreed upon. When we speak of this or that figure in a 
naturalistic novel or play as a “typical” character, we our- 
selves, instinctively turning allegorists or personifiers, reduce 
these figures to embodiments of one or two predominant traits 
or qualities; so that, as they pass current from mind to mind, 
they have no more three-dimensional actuality than what 
attaches to a personified abstraction—which is exactly what 
they have become: eponymous personified abstractions. But 
it is we who have created the symbol out of the original unique- 
ness and complexity; and, be it well observed, the symbol does 
not stand for that original figure, but for a class the members 
of which, in common with the original, all prominently exhibit 
some characteristic trait. Thus, when we call some one a Shy- 
lock, we think of the exacting of the pound of flesh, not of 
those qualities of racial and paternal pride and bitterness which 
make of Shakespeare’s creation a terrible and pathetic human 
individual; his use as symbol is restricted to the bare outline of 
an idea. 

The more complex, therefore, the more humanly ambiguous 
or unique the naturalistically presented figure, the less useful 
he becomes to the symbolist, because the more uncertain his 
exchange value. Yet we are so constituted that we have to 
make generals of particulars or be drowned in the flood of 
phenomena. Since, for ordinary purposes of intellectual com- 
munication, and even for rational survival, we have continually 
to revert to the world of idealized abstractions where the mul- 
tiplicity of experience can be brought to terms, it is obvious 
that we can never outgrow the readier and more explicit mode 
of symbolism with which we are here primarily concerned. 

For Art, like other modes of communication, has many legi- 
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timate uses for counters which are minted with a recognizable 
face value. The bestowing of a self-explanatory label is a device 
of great efficiency and economy. It obviates the inconvenient 
necessity of an initial reading to discover significance. It anti- 
cipates and prevents doubt of intention. It makes for a clarity 
of statement more precise than can be achieved by unde- 
nominated symbols. It advances upon and occupies the posi- 
tions of an argumentative or expositional statement or series 
of propositions with a suddenness never approached by natural- 
istic methods, and clinches these with the force of logic. Where 
the artist’s meaning,—in the sense of intellectual idea,—is clear 
and unambiguous, and where also the focus of his attention is 
beyond the world of physical phenomena, he will instinctively 
employ the device of named abstractions in allegorical con- 
figuration. The religious and moral convictions of the Middle 
Ages made allegory, therefore, a natural mode of artistic utter- 
ance, and the ethical and intellectual convictions of the Age 
of Locke were to do the same for the simpler configurations of 
personified abstraction. An artist sure of what he wishes to say 
about the nature of the ordered, ideal world will not wait for 
chance and our own random inclinations to lead us to his mean- 
ing. Like Spenser, he will seek his goal by a more immediate 
and certain route. Rather than rely on our clumsy, hit-or-miss 
abstractions from naturalistic representation, he will invent his 
own personifications, give them appropriate and transparent 
names, and set them in motion to express his doctrine. For 
allegory is the most forthright method that we know, of convey- 
ing an ethical message in representational form. And, despite 
current example and authority, I will risk the opinion that 
allegory is a more advanced form of intellectual-artistic ex- 
pression than its opposite, naturalism. Just as on the physical 
level it requires a concentration of will and effort to drive a 
road through the jungle, so in the world of the mind, it requires 
a greater intellectual and imaginative effort to divine or per- 
ceive order within the chaotic multiplicity of consciousness, 
and to represent that ideality with power and beauty, than to 
reproduce, even with high fidelity, our chaotic impressions and 
responses to the phenomenal world. Every such art is a re- 
clamation, a little Fiat in the divine image, and is entitled, if 
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any aspect of our mental life has such a right, to be called 
mature. 

So lately as 1924, in a study generally sympathetic to the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Quayle comes into collision with 
the abstractions of the neo-classical poets. He speaks of the 
prevalence of abstraction as a “ contagion ” and a “ mania ” in 
that school, of its personifications as “ faint and faded relics.” 
One hundred and twenty-five years earlier, Wordsworth’s voice 
is heard to the same effect: he abjures these figures, for they 
“do not make any natural or regular part of [the] language of 
men,” and he wishes “to keep the reader in the company of 
flesh and blood.” 

The foregoing discussion will have served to remind us that 
we cannot so cavalierly dispose of the matter. There have been 
losses as well as gains in the abandonment of this mode of 
expression—losses especially in clarity of aim, in precision and 
economy of statement. We have seen that any general attack 
tends to involve itself in contradiction and inconsistency. 

But, again, Quayle is not innocent of the assumption that the 
presence or absence of personification is determined by the 
depth and intensity of the poet’s emotion—and this in inverse 
ratio. Here, likewise, he is at one with many another critic 
since 1800. Now, as was implied at the start, the bulk of his- 
torical evidence lies in the opposite direction. The proof of a 
lack of personal emotion cannot justly or safely be deduced 
from the hostile response of a later day; nor is such a lack in the 
least suggested by the presence of a liking so widespread that 
it can be called the “ mania” of an age. On the contrary, when 
we listen to explicit statements on the subject by men of that 
time, we find, as we ought logically to expect, a very different 
sort of language. Goldsmith, for example,—or whoever wrote 
his fifteenth essay—enumerates the devices of poetry that 
“serve to animate the whole, and distinguish the glowing 
effusions of real inspiration from the cold efforts of mere 
science ”; and of these resources he puts “ above all, the en- 
chanting use of the prosopopoeia, which is a kind of magic, by 
which the poet gives life and motion to every inanimate part 
of nature.” 

The crucial question, therefore, is inescapable: Why did the 
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eighteenth century derive such extreme satisfaction from a 
device which the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
joined to execrate as frigid and lifeless? Fully to answer this 
query would require a better history of the last three hundred 
years in Western Europe than has yet been written. As may 
be gathered, however, from Whitehead’s masterly survey, the 
explanation has some of its roots in the development of mathe- 
matics. Mathematics, defined by Whitehead as “ thought mov- 
ing in the sphere of complete abstraction from any particular 
instance of what it is talking about,” made breath-taking prog- 
ress in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; and its 
impulses were felt at many levels less rarefied than the purely 
abstract. On one level, it impelled toward classification, that 
“halfway house,” as Whitehead has called it, “ between the 
immediate concreteness of the individual thing and the com- 
plete abstraction of mathematical notions.” But halfway to 
complete mathematical abstraction is no mean distance in 
Everyman’s Progress. Small wonder that he stopped long for 
rest and refreshment at this comfortable caravanserai, whose 
pavilions and gardens were thickly strewn with allegorical per- 
sonifications, like the Groves of Blarney with their classical 
statues tastefully disposed about the pleasaunce— 


Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked in the open air. 


Mathematics, as Whitehead makes clear, “ supplied the back- 
ground of imaginative thought with which the men of science 
approached the observation of nature.” Thus Kepler could 
apply the laws of periodicity to planetary motion, Newton to 
sound, Huyghens to light. How these in their turn affected 
and were reflected in the poets, in Thomson, Akenside, and their 
school, has very recently been illustrated by Marjorie Nicolson. 
All these discoveries and revelations in the realm of physical 
laws of course encouraged and exemplified generalization on 
top of generalization, exciting the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the heady vision of a supremely ordered universe, 
where 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 
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But, unfortunately for men’s peace of mind, the growing in- 
crement of generalization was not ultimately a one-way traffic 
toward simpler and purer abstraction. There was a counter- 
effect. “As mathematics,” Whitehead notes, “ withdrew in- 
creasingly into the upper regions of ever greater extremes of 
abstract thought, it returned back to earth with a correspond- 
ing growth of importance for the analysis of concrete fact.” 
New generalizations made possible new concrete discoveries, 
and these in turn exploded the old generalizations. The current 
of generalization was clogged with the mass of particulars, 
which continued to collect until they stopped the flow. Thus 
particulars came to be all that had immediacy and meaning. 
Preoccupation with individual experience became the rule and 
the egocentricity of the last century and a half bears witness 
to our all but universal inability to reach any compelling gen- 
eralizations. The flower in the crannied wall became the symbol 
of our helplessness, a symbol repeated in an infinite variety of 
shapes and contexts to illustrate the same negative conclusion. 
With all man’s intellectual and emotional life re-oriented toward 
this fundamental predicament, the abstractions of the eight- 
eenth century had lost their meaning. The wheel had come 
round again to the primitive many; the one had receded into 
the intense inane. The primrose of the rock was faithful in a 
sense, Sir Galahad was pure; but Fidelity and Purity no longer 
had any purchase on the imagination. To speak at large, the 
Ice-man was a more endemic figure in this climate. 

The Romantic ideal, indeed, like the neo-classical, was in- 
tended in some way to rectify this state of affairs. In poetry, 
the imaginative faculty was to reconcile opposites, to harmonize 
and even identify the idea with the image. “ Its object,” wrote 
Wordsworth, “is truth, not individual and local, but general, 
and operative.” But it is a question whether the means em- 
ployed by the Romantics and later poets were not better suited 
to convey truth individual and local than general; and whether, 
ii they had been surer of the general truth they wished to con- 
vey, they would have rested content with representations of 
it so idiosyncratic. When Wordsworth’s idiot-boy, Johnny, 
“burrs, and laughs aloud,” or when Simon Lee’s poor old ankles 
swell, the poet appears to most readers to be conveying truth 
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individual and local. When Thomson, in the Castle of Indolence, 


writes 
The sleepless Gout here counts the crowing cock, 


he equally appears to be expressing a general and operative 
truth. When Goldsmith writes, in The Traveller, 


Hence Ostentation here with tawdry art 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart, 


he is reducing to felicitous statement no very confined range of 
social experience. If we would judge truly the value of this 
device of personification, we must judge it by its successes, not 
by a dismal parade of its failures. At its best, it can, in fact, 
provide a very special sort of delight. Is there any other re- 
source at the disposal of the poet so perfectly calculated to 
unite the general with the particular, the abstract with the 
concrete? It opens views of the widest conceptual horizons, and 
at the same time brings them into close and familiar neighbor- 
hood. It lends strangeness to the conventional; it brings the 
dead to life. As of everything else in the domain of human ex- 
pression, Shakespeare is the greatest, most inexhaustible master 
of it, as every page of his work stands ready to testify: “ Liberty 
plucks Justice by the nose,” “ Time hath . . . a wallet at his 
back In which he puts alms for oblivion.” “ Affliction is en- 
amored of thy parts, And thou art wedded to Chaldinity.” 
The course of eighteenth-century poetry suggests that the 
maximum intensity of satisfaction in generalization was reached 
somewhere about the middle of the century. By that date the 
positive influence of scientific thought was strongly operative 
with the least amount of its undermining negative influence. 
It is important to understand how at this maximum point the 
device of personification played a vital—and vitalizing—role. 
Although the age might derive excitement and pleasure from 
the new revelations of science, men were temperamentally no 
more “ scientific” then than at other times: they needed to 
humanize their abstractions and generalizations. And this they 
managed, as Goldsmith emphasized in the passage quoted, 
through the mechanism of personifying. Generalization was of 
the utmost importance to them: it was one of the chief ways 
in which man transcended his private experience and became 
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adult. They would not have exchanged it for any merely private 
vision of happiness. To generalize was, in fact, to be civilized, 
and in poetry, no matter how intensely one might feel, it was 
not decent to autobiographize. Hence the crucial importance 
and intense satisfaction found in personified abstraction. The 
device enabled one to particularize in socially, intellectually, and 
aesthetically acceptable forms. The mores of the time de- 
manded that they keep their private concerns in the back- 
ground; their intellectual preoccupations demanded that they 
should raise these interests to the level of generalization; and 
personification allowed them to recapture the most valuable 
part of the immediacy of personal statement. It allowed them 
to make the best of both worlds, the public and the private, 
to be at the same time general and specific, abstract and con- 
crete. Thus, they first translated personal experience into de- 
corous generalization; and then, without surrendering the gen- 
eral, reparticularized it by means of personification. By this 
combination of opposites they gained access to a kind of aesthe- 
tic tension hardly present where the particular alone finds 
explicit statement. 

’ Returning now for a closer view of the elegy on the death 
of Levett, we can perceive more clearly the functions of this 
abstract-concrete mode of expression. Johnson’s problem, we 
saw, is two-fold: to express a personal grief, and to celebrate the 
merit of the departed. There is nothing out of the common 
order in the death of an old man; and where the life has been 
useful and fulfilled, lamentation is unseemly. This thought, 
however, does not lessen the vacuum of personal loss; and that 
sense is itself a testimony to the merit of a good man. It is 
right, therefore, that such grief should find utterance. The 
conflict can only be resolved by reflecting that, if one cannot 
ask the public to pity and share one’s private grief, that grief 
may with justice be regarded as part of the general condition: 
Sunt lacrimae . . . There is no impropriety in voicing such an 
idea; and, seen thus in wide perspective, our private woe gains 
in humility, and wisdom, and dignity. Johnson opens, there- 
fore——with the weight of a lifetime’s sombre meditation and 
with perceptible reverberations from earlier statement: 
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Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away. 


The metaphor has been censured,—unjustly, I believe. The 
idea is still that of the vanity of human wishes: “ delusive 
mine ” because the ore which we hopefully extract never yields 
the expected return; condemn’d, because while life endures we 
cannot escape from this futile labor. The last line of the stanza 
is one of the two glimpses Johnson allows us into his personal 
deprivation. Or suddenly or slowly, he says, “ our social com- 
forts drop away ”; and within this decorum we may hear, if 
we care to listen, the footfalls of a lonely old man in an empty 
room. Half a century later, a poet similarly oppressed with the 
tears of things would cry, “I fall upon the thorns of life! I 
bleed! ” At least Johnson escaped the distress of surviving into 
a world which admired that exclamation, though his comment 
upon it would have been worth hearing. “ Dear Sir,” he had 
expostulated to Boswell on a lesser occasion, “ I hoped you had 
got rid of all this hypocrisy of misery.” 

His own declaration, with its personal implications, provides 
the transition from the opening generalization to the second and 
principal subject; the just appreciation of a humble man’s 
simple merit, before God and his fellowmen: 


Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levet to the grave descend. 


Johnson does not say, “ My comfortable companion upon whom 
I have long depended, and my valued friend.” He says rather: 


Officious,: innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend— 


and we can acknowledge the sense of proportion which rendered 
praise for the repeated Samaritan gifts of friendly aid in quar- 
ters destitute of friendliness, instead of commemorating personal 
ties where friendship was abundant. Yet Johnson loved Levett; 
and he tells us he is not forgetting him, in the personified 
abstraction that open the next stanza: 


Yet still he fills Affection’s eye, 
Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind. 


* Active in professional labors. 
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He continues with a series of abstract-personifications which 
with the utmost economy—as any one may see who tries to 
paraphrase—place in the broadest possible view the scope and 
nature of Levett’s charitable life. They culminate in the follow- 
ing stanza: 
His Virtues walk’d their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The single talent well employ’d. 


Regrettably, the two final stanzas fall steeply off in power; and 
it is noteworthy that they do so in the degree to which they 
descend to the particulars of Levett’s last days. These were 
matters of record which meant much to Johnson, personally 
troubled as he was by fears of his own impending illness and 
death; but he was unable to give them wider significance. Thus 
the stanzas serve to point the moral of what we have been 
considering. 

We of to-day are the heirs of conflicting ideals. We are en- 
snared in the egocentricity of the past century and a half. Yet 
we also feel an affection for the eighteenth century and are 
coming to acknowledge more and more readily the genuineness 
of its characteristic virtues. Naturalism is on the way out and 
Romantic Egoism has fewer admirers. There is a cry among 
certain of our younger critics of a need of a new “ mythology.” 
The contention is that great literature is impossible without “a 
ruling mythology that makes intelligible and unitive the whole 
of that experience from which particular fables spring and from 
which they, in turn, take their meaning.” In this view, the mis- 
fortune of the eighteenth century was that, under the impact of 
seventeenth century thought, the good old Christian mythology 
broke down, and the bad new mythology of Newtonian science 
took its place.’ 

That the impact of science upon literature has been pro- 
found has already been fully acknowledged. But in so far as 
neo-classicism, taken by these recent critics as the baleful re- 
flection of the scientific myth, encouraged generalization and 
abstract-personification, it was at one with the medieval and 
renaissance impulse toward allegorizing, which reached its zenith 


2Cf. Mark Schorer, William Blake (New York, 1946) ch. 2. 
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when the Christian “ mythology ” was most strongly dominant. 
It was not neo-classicism, in truth, which exemplified the break- 
up of the older unifying concepts. Rather, neo-classicism is the 
last historical effort to stave off the collapse of those sustaining 
postulates which for centuries had given dignity and impor- 
tance to mankind. That much eighteenth-century poetry is 
thin is doubtless true. That, as Mark Schorer has it, “ it means 
no more than it intends to mean ” is potentially as great a com- 
pliment as it was intended to be disparaging. It invites the 
retort that poetry ever since has been intending to mean more 
than it means. The great virtue of neo-classical poetry at its 
best is that it intends to mean a great deal: it intends to mean 
that human life is significant according as it corresponds to 
ultimate ideas of order and value which are not beyond the 
power of man to apprehend in the largest sense. And it strives 
to give clear and appropriate expression to this meaning. To 
say this is to say that it often intends to mean more than it— 
not means, but says. Thus, when the poet writes, “ Our social 
comforts drop away,” he feels it unnecessary, in order to be 
understood as a man speaking to men, to cry, “I fall upon the 
thorns of life! I bleed! ” or even, “ But O! the difference to me! ” 

Whether we shall ever regain a view of the world so com- 
prehensive and assured as to enable us to state common ex- 
perience in general terms, ridding us of our ego-rooted private 
dread of uttering a platitude, is yet to be learned. If such a time 
arrives, we shall find that again we shall need and employ those 
ideational fictions, personifications, which spring from, give 
visible form to, and implement the structures of abstract 
thought. Indeed, Janet Spens has suggestively written: “ We 
think that we are dealing with scientific fact when we talk of 
mind, matter, silence, vacuum, but in truth we are creating 
entities, which are quite as much personifications as any of 
the figures in eighteenth century poetry.” And as these ab- 
stracts impinge upon our imaginations, we shall discover as 
well that they carry emotional overtones along with their in- 
tellectual content; and we shall the better understand how it 
was that in the eighteenth century, as in earlier days, the 
personified abstraction wielded so potent, and so satisfying, an 
appeal. 
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BRUTUS AND ENGLISH POLITICS 
By Francis P. Macovun, Jr. 


Twenty years ago Professor G. H. Gerould made out a 
strong case for the proposition that in writing his Historia 
Regum Britanniae Geoffrey of Monmouth was in a certain 
measure trying to set up King Arthur and his entourage as a 
kind of counterpoise to the literary treatment being accorded 
Charlemagne and his Peers in Capetian France, attempting to 
enhance by virtue of a very ancient, if highly legendary, de- 
scent the glory of English kings and to furnish the English, of 
whatever descent, with a tradition matching that fostered by 
the French across the Channel.’ In a word, Geoffrey was writ- 
ing in part at least from a political point of view, seeking to 
develop for the English a certain political-social prestige. Such 
a thesis is, of course, hard to prove, but Professor Gerould’s 
notion struck me then and still strikes me as essentially 
plausible. 

In the present note I should like to draw attention to what 
seems to be a somewhat earlier instance of the same sort of 
thing, namely, to the emphasis placed on the Trojan foundation 
of Britain, hence of England, by the unknown compiler of the 
Latin version (ca. 1100) of the OF Annals combined as a bilin- 
gual with the OE text F in Ms. Cotton Domitian A. VIII. 

In a recent paper I pointed out the unique character of the 
preface of what I call Annales Domitiani Latini,? among whose 
more unusual features is the inclusion as a second section of 
part of ch. 10 and of chs. 7 and 8 of the Nennian Historia 
Brittonum in order to introduce briefly Brutus (Britto) , grand- 
son of Aeneas, as eponymous of Britain.’ At the time of writing, 


1“ King Arthur and Politics,” Speculum 2 (1927).33-51; see also ibid., pp. 
317-31, 448. 

2“The Domitian Bilingual of the Old-English Annals: the Latin Preface,” 
Speculum, 20 (1945), 65-72. 

3 Art. cit., p. 69, § 2. 
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the significance of this material, totally lacking in the prefaces 
of the vernacular versions of the OE Annals, escaped me. I 
now view it as something on a par with Geoffrey’s vastly more 
ambitious attempt and in somewhat the same general direction. 
Here we would have to do with an effort to make clear to 
foreign clerics, presumably of Christ Church, Canterbury, at 
the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century, 
that the English royal line, too, was of ancient and honorable 
origin.’ The word “ too” is used with intent and brings us to 
the nub of the matter, namely, that by this time the Normans 
had already appropriated to themselves, by way of the Franks,” 
to be sure, a tradition of Trojan origin. Among the Normans 
this was something quite new and had only recently been 
launched by Dudo, dean of St.-Quentin (dep. Aisne) in his 
Historia Normannorum, published in 1020.° By some process 
of free association Dudo contrived to connect Daci “ Dacians ” 
with Dani “ Danes,” the later then with Danai “ Greeks (esp. 
of the pre-Trojan period) .” At this point he may somehow 
have thought of Dardani, dynastic name of the Trojans, and at 
any rate ended up by making Antenor, Trojan noble and 
legendary founder of Padua, progenitor of the Danish-Norman 
royal line.’ 

Beyond this I have little to say. It seems clear that by 
the time that Annales Domitiani Latini or its exemplar was 
written, the Normans were luxuriating in the notion of a very 


*The exemplar of Annals Domitiani Latini, with no little likelihood originally a 
separate work, may have been composed or compiled during the primacy of Lan- 
franc, archbishop of Canterbury 1070-89, who largely increased the number of 
monks at Christ Church. See E. A. Freeman, The History of the Norman Con- 
quest, 4 (rev. American ed., Oxford, 1873), 243, ch. 19, § 2; art. “ Lanfrane” in 
The Dictionary of National Biography, 11, esp. p. 527, col. 1; F. M. Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), esp. pp. 664-65. 

°On this tradition among the Franks see the elegant excursus “ La légende de 
Yorigine des Francs,” of Edmond Faral, La légende arthurienne, 1 (Paris, 1929). 
262-88. On the English tradition see J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance, 2 (Baltimore-Gittingen, 1923), 51-53 (“ Brutus, Eponymous of the 
Britons’). 

°On MSS., edd., ete., see August Potthast, Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke 
des europidischen Mittelalters bis 1500, 1 (Berlin, 1896) . 385, col. 1. 

* Faral, loc. cit., pp. 291-92; p. 292, first quotation, for Dudo’s essential statement, 
and the clinching follow-up on p. 293. 
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ancient origin, and not only the Normans but all persons of 
Frankish descent, including Frenchmen who at that time were 
cultivating the literary tradition of the Frank Charlemagne. 
Accordingly, when one finds, as here, a statement of equal 
English (British) dignity, looking back to Nennius and thus 
appreciably earlier than anything a Norman could adduce from 
Dudo, it is not unnatural to suppose that the compiler of this 
preface had an eye out for English political-social equality with 
their Norman conquerors. 
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THE INTENTION AND ART OF THE MAN OF 
LAW’S TALE 


By Bernarp I. Durrrey 


Although it has usually been dismissed as one of the minor 
achievements of its author, Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale has 
called forth a scattering of critical comment, the variety and 
inclusiveness of which pose an inviting problem in the definition 
of the poet’s intention and art. Brock, in 1872, prepared the 
first edition of Nicholas Trivet’s Anglo-Norman Chronicle for 
publication by the Chaucer Society. In comparing Chaucer 
with his source, he noted something of the extent and quality 
of the original additions to Trivet’s lugubrious narrative.’ 
Skeat, repeating and summarizing Brock’s findings, added a 
note calling the reader’s attention to the similarity between 
Custance and Shakespeare’s Imogen.’ C. S. Baldwin, in an 
unguarded moment, remarked that “the story of how [Cus- 
tance] was made perfect through suffering moves us . . . by 
its very subject matter.” * R. K. Root sees great virtue in the 
heroine’s faithfulness to type. “'To depict such a nature as 
[Custance’s] in its ideal perfection, and yet to make us feel the 
force of her personality, and love her and sympathize with her, 
to accomplish this, is a greater artistic triumph than to create 
a Criseyde.” * 

Kittredge’s classification of the Canterbury Tales breaks 
down at the Man of Law’s Tale with the admission that it 
“stands, in a manner, by itself,” in other words that it is not 
of the marriage group nor of any other standard division of 
the Tales.’ Margaret Schlauch sees Chaucer’s Custance as a 


1 Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Ed. by F. 
J. Furnivall, Edmund Brock, and W. A. Clouston. The Chaucer Society. London, 
n.d. pp. viii-x. 

? Chaucer. The Tale of The Man of Lawe, etc. ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1904), 
Pp. XXvi. 

°C. S. Baldwin, An Introduction To English Medieval Literature (N. Y., 1914), 
p. 220. 
*R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (N. Y., 1922), p. 187. 
5G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, 1927), p. 147. 
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moving example of persecuted queens, one “ whose loneliness 
and dignity under persecution have aroused sympathy in gen- 
erations of readers.” ° Hildegard Engel notes that “ the story is 
entirely medieval—pious in its theme of devout constancy, 
abstract in its portrayal of an ideal woman, romantic in its 
atmosphere of adventurous voyages.” * She adds, however, that 
“ Chaucer’s own additions are all made to one end; they are 
uniform in their emotional tone and express the poet’s com- 
passionate feelings.” * Mrs. Germaine Dempster suggests that 
the tale, “ one about a saint who was not to be humanized at 
all, . . . is much more lyric and rhetorical than narrative.” ° 

Among these various opinions, two general attitudes provide 
a point of issue. The older critics praised the tale for its sin- 
cerity of expression and genuine emotional appeal. But the 
later writers, particularly Mrs. Dempster, emphasize its con- 
ventionality and, by implication, its artificiality as well. While 
none of the critics insists particularly upon this distinction, it 
is clearly implicit in their judgments. These conflicting views 
provide us with our problem. Each of them presupposes an 
understanding of Chaucer’s intention incompatible with the 
other. A writer cannot strive for sincerity and artificiality at 
the same time, in the same work, unless his work show far 
greater complexity than does the Man of Law’s Tale. Similarly, 
it is seldom that artificiality and strong emotional appeal lie 
down together. On the testimony of our critics, each of these 
three qualities has here left its mark. In spite of their incom- 
patibility, can they be reconciled, or must certain of them be 
dismissed as fictive? 

Any discussion of the art of this story will turn naturally to 
a comparison of it with its source as the readiest method for 
discovering the unalloyed Chaucer. This approach was used 
to some extent by Brock, and to a much fuller degree by Miss 
Engel. It is my purpose, however, to re-turn the material, 
making some additions to the evidence, and interpreting other 


®° Margaret Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens (N. Y., 1927), 


ps. 

* Hildegard Engel, Structure and Plot in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Bonn, 
1931), p. 9. 

5 Ibid., p. 18. 

® Germaine Dempster, Dramatic Irony in Chaucer. (Palo Alto, 1932), p. 93. 
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parts of it anew. Some readers may regard such a course as 
proceeding under a handicap since the source of the story is still 
open to question. In accordance with preponderant opinion, 
I have proceeded by assuming Trivet as the source, but my 
conclusions in regard to the art of the story would require only 
slight alteration if Gower were to be selected. 


1 


The chief evidence of Chaucer’s intention in this story is 
internal. While such data must be taken as less than conclusive, 
they are the best available. The date of the story has not been 
finally set, nor is anything known of the circumstances of its 
composition. Fortunately, however, it is possible to make a 
detailed comparison between Chaucer’s work and that of his 
predecessor, and to propose some fairly plausible hypotheses on 
the basis of the comparison. By these means the original con- 
tributions of Chaucer are clearly revealed. 

In their quality alone these are impressive. The Man of 
Law’s Tale omits about one-third of the Chronicle life of Con- 
stance. Of Chaucer’s 1029 lines I have counted 510 that are 
newly added or basically reworked. Brock noted about 350 
lines which were completely Chaucer’s work, but he took ac- 
count only of large or entirely unified passages. By my count, 
Chaucer omitted a third of his original, basically altered another 
third, and consequently retained only about one third in a 
state very like itself. This fraction consists largely of narrative 
matter essential to the progress of the plot. 

The primary qualities of Chaucer’s art and intention, how- 
ever, are to be seen in the kind of changes he made, rather than 
in their quantity. In general, his additions, regarded from a 
functional view, fall into one of three categories. 

Most obvious are those which sharpen the story’s emotion- 
alism. These loom large in quantity, and are among those most 
clearly to be perceived. They include the alteration in the 
character of the heroine as well as a number of other changes. 
The somewhat obvious use of apostrophe, the occasional touches 
of realistic appeal, and the overt advances to the reader’s senti- 
ment are to be included among them. 

The second general group is made up of those changes which 
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increase the story’s probability. Chaucer found himself faced 
with an ungainly plot, one which, unless supported by the 
traditions of romance or hagiography, would have offered an 
absurdly unbelievable series of events. That he did not rely 
heavily on the conventions is one of the tenets of this paper. 
The point is given force by his efforts toward verisimilitude. 

Lastly come those changes which add most immediately to 
an increased narrative efficiency. These are not as helpful as 
the first two groups in ascertaining the poet’s special intention 
since they reveal only his wish to produce a well constructed 
and efficient story—a signficant, but scarcely startling, conclu- 
sion. For this reason, as well as for brevity’s sake, I have not 
given them detailed consideration. But the care with which 
Chaucer selected his material, the skill with which his inci- 
dents are arranged to produce strongly effective climaxes, and 
the understanding which underlay his use of the rhetorical 
technique of abbreviation contribute strongly to the story’s 
appeal. 

Th most impressive of Chaucer’s alterations is that of his 
heroine’s character. He begins, since the tale revolves around 
her, by increasing her stock of direct discourse. While dialogue 
is not a predominant feature of the story (I have counted only 
ten major speeches in its course) , it is much more salient than 
in the Chronicle. Custance has four long speeches: in the first 
she laments at having to leave her parents; in the second is her 
prayer to the cross; in the third, made upon her second exile, she 
laments her fate but most tenderly forgives her husband; in 
the fourth comes her appeal to her father not to send her away 
again. All of them combine to overpower the reader with their 
broad and heavy sentimentality. Her helpless passivity and 
complete femininity, as so revealed, are in sharp contrast with 
the morally and socially elevated figure of Trivet’s Constaunce. 

Both Chaucer and Trivet use the catalogue of traits as a 
primary means of establishing the characters of their heroines. 
A comparison of the two is illuminating. Trivet *° has the mer- 
chants praising Constaunce to the Sultan, “ de trop haute noble 
sen e sapience e de graunde merueilouse biaute e gentirise e 


1° Bryan and Dempster, Source and Analogues of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1941), p. 165. 
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noblesce de saunc,” for which reasons the Sultan forthwith falls 
in love with her. Chaucer has a rather different list: 


162 In hir is heigh beautee, withoute pride, 
Yowthe, withoute grenehede or folye: 
To alle hir werkes vertu is hir gyde; 
Humblesse hath slayn in hir al tirannye. 
She is mirour of alle curteisye; 
Hir herte is verray chambre of hoolinesse 
Hir hand, ministre of fredam for almesse 


Bearing, wisdom, courtoisie, and high birth are made to share 
their position with humility, appealing youth, piety, and gene- 
rosity. While this combination of characteristics is by no means 
a requirement for the heroine of a saint’s life, it is precisely of 
that kind, plus a certain passive quality, which would be needed 
to make an appealing, helpless, and pitiable heroine for a senti- 
mental tale. 

To sustain this impression further, Chaucer deletes Trivet’s 
description of Constaunce’s education: 


E pur ceo que nul autre enfaunt auoyt, pur 
ceo a grant diligence la fist enseigner la fey 
Christien, e endoctriner par mestres 
sachaunz en lez sept sciences, que sount 
logicience, naturel, morale, astronomie, 
gemoetrie, musique, perspectiue, que sount 
philosophies seculeres apelez, e la fist 
endoctriner en diuerses langages. 


This deletion is conducive to the creation of a sympathetic and 
feminine heroine. Chaucer further contributes to such a gen- 
eral impression of Custance by his presentation of her character 
in the opening passages of the poem. She is not introduced 
until line 274; there is much talk about her, and events happen- 
ing because of her, but she remains passive. Her first appear- 
ance is made with the first of those speeches noted above, 
which immediately establishes her as a suffering figure—one 
who will require constant sympathy. Likewise Trivet’s descrip- 
tion of Constaunce’s preaching to the merchants is omitted by 
Chaucer because it would make Custance too active and posi- 
tive. The merchants in Chaucer are won to her because of her 
sweetness and beauty; she utters not a word. Trivet’s Con- 
staunce is too much the bluestocking, too much a woman with 
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a cause and a will, to be the protagonist of Chaucer’s pathetic 
tale, however well she may have been suited to her original 
role as the heroine of a pious romance intended for the pleasure 
and edification of a royal nun. 

Thus we see a curious duality in the problem of interpreta- 
tion. Custance will not quite do as the protagonist of a merely 
conventional saint’s legend. There would have been little point 
in Chaucer altering Constaunce if his intention had been hagio- 
graphical. Nor will she, on the other hand, satisfy the standards 
set by Chaucer’s major character delineations. Only the faintest 
echoes of the poised and complex skill evidenced in the crea- 
tion of the Wife of Bath, or Criseyde (Root’s opinion notwith- 
standing), are to be heard in her speechs. Neither can one 
understand such an interpretation of her character as that 
quoted earlier from Baldwin. She is definitely not made perfect 
through suffering, as he would have us believe; she was rather 
carefully made perfect to begin with. The idea of character 
changing through the events of narrative, or of revealing itself 
by the same means, seems to have been quite absent from 
Chaucer’s mind when he worked out this tale. Custance here 
exists not as an interesting person in herself, nor as a study in 
character development. She exists, like so many of the other 
devices of the story, as a means toward certain definite ends of 
emotional impression. Her character is fixed by the narrative 
demands; not altered by them. 

To make our opinion certain, we need only consider the fact 
that Chaucer nowhere supplies his heroine with motive or ex- 
planation. She is pious and kindly, as far as the reader knows 
or can conjecture, for no reason at all. She retains a devotion 
for her husband through a series of events that certainly would 
have alienated most wives, had they lived to give way to their 
feelings. And at all points, her attitudes and actions are simply 
those that are needed for effect. 

The truth of these facts does not gainsay the evident use of 
our heroine to affect the very human reader that Chaucer 
apparently had in mind. She is pathetic, if one take her in all 
seriousness, but the sympathy is a purely conventional one, 
quite arbitrary, and grounded in our poetically habituated feel- 
ing for her as a type rather than as an individual whom we pity 
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because of deepening understanding. Our response to her suf- 
ferings is stock, in other words, but is none the less carefully 
calculated by the poet in a manner strongly differing from that 
of his original. For these reasons, I would disagree with those 
critics who see Custance as a successful study in loneliness and 
persecution. If we compare her with Lear, or even with Emily 
Bronte’s Heathcliff, the mechanical and fictional nature of her 
sufferings becomes apparent. Nor, in spite of her artificiality, 
is she the conventional heroine of a saint’s legend. Where she 
is lacking in the complex and individual interest of a thoroughly | 
understood character, she is also lacking the appeal to piety, 
both religious and artistic, of the typical holy sufferer. To 
account for her properly, so as to include both absence of indi- 
viduality and difference from true type, we must take her as a 
modus operandi, as a basically mechanical, though skillful, 
implement for exciting the reader’s superficial emotions. 

Such emotionalism in the tale is further heightened by the 
liberal use of apostrophe and by the occasional more genuinely 
moving realistic touches. Apostrophe often serves the baldest 
and most obvious kind of emotionalism, and Chaucer’s use of 
the device in this story does not frequently transcend the aver- 
age. But since all of his apostrophes are original additions they 
afford a particularly helpful insight into his intention. They 
are used under various circumstances. Some cap the already 
achieved climax of a highly emotional scene, as is the case with 
lines 358-64, beginning “O Sowdanesse, roote of iniquitee! ” 
Chaucer has prepared for the effect of this scene carefully. It 
comes at the end of the first part of the story, after the sim- 
plicity and sweetness of Custance’s character have. been elabo- 
rated. The doom that is being planned for her and the Sultan 
has been contrasted sharply with their joy. At this point, to 
drive the effect home, Chaucer launches forth in his own per- 
son. In another case, as in the second astrological passage in 
part one, the apostrophe may be used to heighten the effect of 
a scene that might not otherwise stir the reader. “O firste 
moeving! cruel firmament,” exclaims Chaucer, undoubtedly 
with the perception that his technical analysis of the state of 
the heavens might fall a little heavily without this cue. 

Realistic touches, typical of Chaucer’s best work, are rare 
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in the tale. One of them, however, makes a deep impression, as 
Margaret Schlauch has noted. It is the “ pale face ” stanza. 


645 Have ye nat seyn som tyme a pale face 
Among a prees, of hym that hath be lad 
Toward his deeth, wher-as him gat no grace, 
And swiche a colour in his face hath had 
Men mighte knowe his face that was bistad 
Amonges alle the faces in that route? 

So stant Custance, and loketh hir aboute. 


Here for a moment we seem well out of the jugglery of the rest 
of the poem. The trick is accomplished by Chaucer’s reference 
away from fiction to reality. It is one of the few touches ob- 
tained by asking the reader to react to other than literary 
stimuli. Like the more artificial devices, however, its effect is 
a highly emotionalized one. 


2 


The second general group of changes includes those made to 
increase the story’s credibility. These are not as numerous as 
the emotionalizing passages, but are clearly perceptible. Occur- 
ing under circumstances which leave their function in little 
doubt, they strengthen the plot in three ways, by reference to 
religion, to astrology, and to history. Their effect is to fix 
the loose ends of circumstance as firmly as is possible in the 
beliefs of the day. By lending at least a pseudo-historical and 
realistic cast to the events, they offer a major obstacle to inter- 
preting the Man of Law’s Tale as a mere exercise in medieval 
narrative convention. 

At two points, Chaucer-utilizes the greatness of God’s power 
to explain certain unlikelihoods. Seizing upon a brief, pious 
ejaculation of Trivet, he expands it into a five stanza explana- 
tion of how Custance happened to escape death in the holocaust 
of her wedding feast. 


470 Men mighten asken why she was not slayn 
Eek at the feste? Who myghte hir body save? 
And I answere to that demaunde agayn, 
Who saved Danyel in the horrible cave 
Ther every wight, save he, maister and knave, 
Was with the leoun frete er he asterte? 
No wight but God, that he bar in his herte. 
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He then proceeds with it to justify the voyage of her “ steerless 
ship ” to England and its provision, during the voyage, with 
food and drink. Not only is this passage, with its four accom- 
panying stanzas, developed from a single sentence, “ Dieu, qi 
gouerna la neef la seint home Noe en le graunde diluuie, maunda 
vn vent couenable e enchasa le neef en Engletere,” but, in the 
opening line of the stanza quoted, Chaucer indicates that he 
desires his explanation to be understood as explanation, not as 
mere piety. Later, in a two-stanza interpolation, the same 
method is used to account for Custance’s success in vanquishing 
the lecherous steward. 


932 How may this wayke womman han this strengthe 
Hir to defende agayn this renegat? 
O Golias, unmesurable of lengthe, 
How myghte David made thee so maat? 
So yong, and of armure so desolat, 
How dorste he loke upon thy dredful face? 
Wel may men seen, it nas but Goddes grace. 


Of course, it is true that the length and detail of these passages 
suggest they are intended for purposes in addition to those of 
justifying the incidents. They no doubt make a pious appeal. 
In addition, they trumpet a poetically just and triumphant 
(albeit somewhat strained) assurance of the world’s rightness 
which could not have been without effect. It is important to 
notice, however, that they are both specifically bent to the task 
of squaring certain glaring improbabilities with beliefs which 
Chaucer’s hearers would be bound to honor. 

Much the same combination of purposes can be seen at work 
in the two astrological passages. The first of these suggests 
that the Sultan’s fate may have been written in the stars, 
“thilke large book,” just as were the destinies of Hector and 
other great men of old. 


194 For in the sterres, clerer than is glas, 
Is writen, God wot, whoso koude it rede, 
The deeth of every man, withouten drede. 


In this passage the thought remains a mere suggestion. By its 
means, however, Chaucer succeeds once again in linking the 
fate of his characters with a scheme of things that would give 
them importance in the medieval reader’s eyes and that would 
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serve conveniently to explain whatever might befall them. 
Within a few stanzas, after returning to Custance as main 
figure, Chaucer turns again to astrology to explain her coming 
misfortunes as fated. This time he links more fervently the 
science of the stars and the fortunes of his characters. 


309 Imprudent emperour of Rome! allas, 
Was ther no philosophre in al thy toun? 
Is no tyme bet than oother in swich cas? 
Of viage is ther noon eleccioun, 
Namely to folk of heigh condicioun? 
Nat whan a rote is of burthe yknowe? 
Allas, we been to lewed or to slowe! 


While the astrological lore, unlike the biblical, is not used to 
explain particular difficulties in the story’s events, it eases 
the reader’s acceptance of the whole improbable plot by gloss- 
ing it in the equivalent of popular scientific terms. 

The third means used by Chaucer to tidy up his unkempt 
original is that of historical reference. This, in quantity, is a 
minor matter, but the conformity of its use with that of re- 
ligion and astrology makes it worthy of attention. In the 
stanzas dealing with Custance’s early adventures in Northum- 


bria occur two interesting changes. Where Trivet, upon Con- 
staunce’s first meeting with Elda’s constable, had her speak to 
him in his own language, Saxon, “ come cele questoit aprise en 
diuerses laungages,” Chaucer’s heroine speaks in “ A maner 
Latyn corrupt.” The change, of course, is consonant with 
Chaucer’s alteration of Custance from a learned to simple per- 


son. But Robinson’s suggestion that the “curiously precise 
air” of this description nray be a conscious characterization of 
late popular Latin ** reminds us that this language would have 
been Custance’s native tongue. We may conjecture that 
Chaucer was aware of this fact and would have seen in it an 
opportunity to increase the historicity of his nominally his- 
torical story, as well as to enforce a change in character 
delineation. 

In the two stanzas summarizing the fate of the original Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the region, we are given even a clearer ex- 


1 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, 
1933), p. 798. 
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ample of Chaucer’s interest in historical support. Although 
the details of his account of the “ Cristene Britons ” are ques- 
tionable, the fact that he utilizes them to explain the presence 
of the blind, Christian beggar, where Trivet had offered no ex- 
planation at all, indicates a conscious regard for verisimilitude. 


3 


A good part of the ensuing section of this paper must proceed 
by the graceless method of differing from the judgments of 
critics quoted earlier—judgments, it should be added, which 
too often have had to be extracted from works making no pre- 
tense of a detailed critical examination of the Man of Law’s 
Tale. In self-defense, the writer would explain his purpose as 
one of securing certain helpful contrasts, and not as that of 
dogmatic controversy. 

We have already noted the critics’ tendency to gravitate 
toward one of two explanations of Chaucer’s intention. First, 
and most popular, is that of the sincere expression of sympathy 
with Custance and the idealistic nature of her story. Second, 
perhaps with corrective motives, comes the notion of the tale 
as being of the genre of saint’s legends and making its appeal by 
means of felicitously managed narrative convention and appro- 
priate piety. One must allow a degree of accuracy to each of 
these views. There is nothing overt in the tale to suggest that 
Chaucer wrote it with his tongue in his cheek. Furthermore, 
since he expended considerable care on it from beginning to end, 
one must assume that it did not actually antagonize his own 
feelings. It is extremely difficult, however, to find any very 
convincing sign pointing to self expression as a dominant inten- 
tion. While such signs in a narrative are usually latent rather 
than overt, the one clue in the Man of Law’s Tale which has 
been taken to indicate its author’s sincere and deep feeling, 
namely its strong emotionalism, can be interpreted more con- 
sistently as a deliberate effort to rouse the reader’s feelings. The 
melodramatic nature of the emotionalism, its frequent incon- 
gruity, and the lack of support for it that might have been 
supplied by motivation and tokens of understanding indicate 
its artificial nature. 

In somewhat the same manner, the view of the tale as an 
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exercise in convention proves to be less than satisfactory. We 
could not, of course, accept it unquestioningly as a saint’s 
legend, since it is not about a saint, but it is equally difficult to 
believe that Chaucer here meant to adapt hagiographical inten- 
tion and procedure to a secular purpose. That act in itself 
would be almost destructive of both, and there are further signs 
that he wished to lessen the high tone of piety that marked 
Trivet’s work. He omits the fact, present in his original, of 
Constaunce’s conversion of the heathen merchants. He mini- 
mizes the miracle worked by her in aiding Hermangild to re- 
store the sight of the blind Briton. Further, the emotionalism 
of the tale interferes with an interpretation of it as a pious 
legend. For the emotion aroused by the story is stirred up 
neither by an appeal to faith nor by Custance’s holiness. Rather 
it comes from the reader’s sympathy for her as the stock type 
of young, suffering, and helpless heroine. 

W. P. Ker classifies the story among Chaucer’s romances, 
which seems much more fitting than either of the views de- 
scribed. But he takes special pains to single it out as a notably 
poor example of its type. 


Chaucer’s proceedure in regard to his romantic subjects is often very 
difficult to understand. . . . The Knight’s Tale is a complete and 
perfect version of a medieval romance, worked out with all the 
resources of Chaucer’s literary study and reflections; tested and 
considered and corrected in every possible way. The story of 
Constance (the Man of Law’s Tale) is an earlier work in which 
almost everything is lacking that is found in the mere workmanship 
of the Knight’s Tale; though not, of course, the humanity, the 
pathos, of Chaucer.!” 


The story is obviously a low order of romance. It is repetitious, 
pedestrian, and lacking the glitter and finish of that order of 
composition. It has little of the psychological analysis or deco- 
rative detail that we expect. If Chaucer’s primary intention 
was that of the romancer, we must, indeed, believe that the 
story represents his very early work. 

I would urge, however, that Chaucer did not here consider 
himself a romancer primarily. He adapted a pious story, made 
certain changes in its handling so that it might share in some of 
the appeal of the romantic genre, but bent his efforts mainly 


22,W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1897), p. 417. 
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toward producing a sentimental tale. I cannot believe, with 
Ker, that the differences between the Man of Law’s Tale and 
that of the Knight is the difference between an unsuccessful 
and a successful romance. Chaucer’s alteration of Trivet’s 
high-born Constaunce clearly indicates that his tale was not 
aimed for courtliness of effect. However, it could easily have 
been intended for a widely popular reception of the sort that 
a romancer could not attain without vitiating his art. 

Without meaning too elaborate a sociological judgment, one 
might suggest that the story would have satisfied middle class 
taste. While its tone is distinctly above that of the Miller's 
Tale, its very combination of a pseudo-genteel awareness of 
manners with the rawest kind of sentimentalizing may remind 
us fleetingly of the servant-girl literature of a latter day. That 
Ker should have classified the story as a romance, but a bad 
one, was a fit judgment. The trappings of the genre are there. 
But, Chaucer worked most obviously toward improving his 
original where the improvements would most count. Blatant 
emotionalization, a show of verisimilitude, common piety, and 
broad, trite characterization are clothed incongruously in a 
semblance of the romantic manner. This incongruity is the 
chief characteristic of the tale’s art and the prime clue to its 
intention. 

Such a conclusion immediately raises the ancillary question 
of the tale’s dramatic appropriateness. Without going into the 
matter closely, one may note that it is very well-fitted to its 
teller, indeed. The man of law’s upper middle class station, 
his disgust with other bad-mannered versions of the tale, his 
love of propriety, which battles unsuccessfully with his strong 
feelings, all these are symptomatic of the rising bourgeois who, 
anxious as he is to transcend his nature, cannot make the sacri- 
fice of identity involved in actually letting it go. The man of 
law would have been genuinely moved by Custance’s story. 
No doubt he would have been aggrieved if the knight had 
suggested that it was lacking a certain polish; it seems ques- 
tionable, however, that he would happily have submitted either 
himself or his story to the basic changes necessary for their 
elevation to the haute monde, or that Chaucer was unaware of 
this fact. 
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BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S PHILASTER AND 
SIDNEY’S ARCADIA 


By James E. SAVAGE 


In his article “ A Probable Source of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Philaster,’ T. P. Harrison thus sums up previous efforts 
at source-hunting: 


In the search for the source of Philaster, three authors have been 
proposed: Sidney, Shakespeare, and Montemayor. With the ex- 
ception of the Cymbeline-Philaster relations—and the suggestion 
of Hamlet in the irresolution of Philaster at the beginning of the 
play, source study has centered about the girl-page Bellario. She 
has been traced to the Zelmane of Sidney, the Viola or Julia of 
Shakespeare, and the Felismena of Montemayor. Beyond these 
observations, Philaster is supposed to have been “ the contrivance 
of the authors themselves.” + 


Mr. Harrison’s article points out plot resemblances between 
Philaster and the Diana of Montemayor, resemblances con- 
ceived largely in terms of the ideas set forth in this paragraph: 


Beaumont and Filetcher’s plots are strikingly similar. The role of 
sentimental love is always prominent and always contrasted with 
sensual love. Generally, five types are present: the love-lorn 
maiden, the evil woman, the noble but sentimental hero, the faithful 
friend, and the brutish boor; and Philaster is no exception. The 
Diana reveals, faintly yet unmistakably, all these types but one— 
the evil woman.” 


It is proposed here to take the position that not Montemayor, 
but Sidney, furnished the materials which went into the make- 
up of Philaster, the materials being transmitted to Philaster 
through another Beaumont and Fletcher play, Cupid’s Revenge. 
Such an argument will require some discussion of the use which 
Beaumont and Fletcher made of the Arcadia materials in 


*PMLA 41 (1926). 294. 
* Ibid., p. 295. 
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Cupid’s Revenge,* and an analysis of the similarities in plot and 
characterization between Philaster and Cupid’s Revenge. 

Very strongly delineated in Cupid’s Revenge are all the five 
character types which Mr. Harrison points out, the love-lorn 
maiden, the evil woman, the noble but sentimental hero, the 
faithful friend, and the brutish boor. By “love-lorn maiden ” 
Mr. Harrison means the disguised page Bellario; but in both 
Cupid’s Revenge and Philaster there are two such maidens, 
in the former Hidaspes and Urania, in the latter Arethusa and 
Bellario. I shall use “ love-lorn maiden ” for only the Arethusa- 
Hidaspes type, and shall refer to Urania and Bellario by the 
type name “disguised page.” Another well-developed type 
character in both plays is the gullible old king, who has the 
power to proclaim heirs, issue orders for execution, and in 
general get the complications of the plot under way. 

In the use which they made of the Arcadia materials in 
Cupid’s Revenge, Beaumont and Fletcher seem to be in the 
process of putting together these seven types, to be as it were 
adding them up from diverse parts of both the “Old” and 
the “ New ” Arcadia. In order to set forth this process fully, 
it will be necessary to take in turn each of the seven, and show 
what elements of plot material and characterization were drawn 
from the Arcadia to form the Cupid’s Revenge character. 

The essential structure of the play within which these seven 
characters fall must, however, be presented briefly before they 
can be discussed individually. Three persons, Leontius, the 
King of Lycia, and his daughter Hidaspes, and his son Leu- 
cippus, are equally guilty of an affront against the god Cupid. 
Cupid, appearing as deus ex machina, announces his purpose, 
and brings about, in each case as the result of misplaced love, 


®> The indebtedness of Beaumont and Fletcher to the Arcadia has been treated, 
in one aspect or another, by D. L. Wolff (The Greek Romances in Elizabethan 
Drama, p. 344), by Heinrich Sinning (Cupid’s Revenge Von Beaumont and Fletcher 
und Sidney’s Arcadia), by Carl Herbst (Beaumont and Fletcher und Andromana) , 
by V. O. Freeberg (Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama, p. 93), by Ashley 
Thorndyke (The Influence of Beawmont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, pp. 68-70; 
109-132), and by W. W. Greg (Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, pp. 327-830) . 

“Cf. A. H. Thorndyke (The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare, 
p. 109): “Six Plays by Beaumont and Fletcher—Philaster, Four Plays in One, 
Thierry and Theodoret, The Maid’s Tragedy, Cupid’s Revenge, and A King and 
No King possess such marked resemblances that they may fairly be said to constitute 
a distinct type of drama.” 
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the deaths of Hidaspes, Leontius, and Leucippus. The first two 
acts of the play are devoted largely to the punishment of 
Hidaspes, who is dead by the end of the second act. The 
general framework of the revenge of Cupid comes from this 
passage in Sidney’s romance: 


OF late there raigned a King in Lycia, who had for the blessing of 
his marriage, this onely daughter of his, Erona; A Princesse worthie 
for her beautie, as much praise, as beautie may be praise-worthy. 
This Princesse Erona, being 19. yeres of age, seeing the countrie of 
Lycia so much devoted to Cupid, as that in every place his naked 
pictures & images were superstitiously adored procured so much 
of her father, as utterly to pull downe, and deface all those statues 
and pictures. Which how terriblie he punished (for to that Lycians 
impute it) quickly after appeared. 

For she had not lived a yeare longer, when she was striken with 
the most obstinate Love, to a yong man but of mean parentage, in 
her fathers court, named Antiphilus: so meane, as that he was but 
the sonne of her Nurse, & by that meanes (without other desert) 
became knowen of her. Now so evill could she conceale her fire, and 
so wilfully persevered she in it, that her father offering her the 
mariage of the great Tiridates, king of Armenia (who desired her 
more than the joyes of heaven) she for Antiphilus sake refused it. 
Many wayes her father sought to withdrawe her from it; sometimes 
perswasions, sometimes threatnings; once hiding Antiphilus, & giv- 
ing her to understand that he was fled the countrie: Lastly, making 
a solemne execution to be done of another, under the name of 
Antiphilus, whom he kept in prison. But nether she liked per- 
swasions, nor feared threateninges, nor changed for absence: and 
when she thought him dead, she sought all meanes (as well by 
poyson as by knife) to send her soule, at least, to be maried in the 
eternall church with him. This so brake the tender fathers hart, 
that (leaving all things as he found them) he shortly after died.® 


The Erona of this passage of course becomes the Hidaspes 
of Cupid’s Revenge; the king, Leontius; and Antiphilus, the 
dwarf Zoilus. Three important changes are made: Zoilus, the 
counterpart of Antiphilus, is put to death by order of Leontius; 
Hidaspes dies of grief; and the death of the king is postponed.’ 


5 Albert Feuillerat, The Works of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1912-1926). Vol. 1, “The Countess of Pembrokes Arcadia,” pp. 
232-233. 

® One wonders whether there is any relationship in the changes in this material 
to the vicissitudes in the affairs of Arabella Stuart. Being by descent next in 
succession to the English and Scottish thrones after James and his immediate 
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With the deaths of Hidaspes and Zoilus accomplished, Cupid’s 
Revenge begins to work out the fate of Leucippus. A second 
passage in the Arcadia, much too long for quotation, deals with 
the King of Iberia, his son Plangus, and a “ private mans 
wife.” Plangus absented himself from court to visit the lady, 
and his father, alarmed by his absences, took them together, 
only to have Plangus swear falsely to her chastity. The king in 
his turn fell into her toils, and, sending Plangus off to war, 
married her himself. This “ private mans wife,” now safely 
married, had Plangus recalled, and sought to resume their 
former relationship. Upon his refusal, she became his bitter 
enemy, and began to poison the king’s mind against him. In 
this project she had the help of an “ evill servant neere about 
the king,” and they two wrought so well that Plangus was 
condemned to death. He was rescued by an uprising of the 
citizens, and fled the country.’ 

This pattern is followed faithfully, not only in major detail, 
but often even in language, by Beaumont and Fletcher in 
Cupid’s Revenge. The necessary changes are made to accommo- 
date this story to the one previously quoted: The King of 
Iberia is fused with the King of Lycia, and his death is post- 
poned so that the evil woman he marries can worry him into 
his grave; Plangus, who becomes Leucippus in Cupid’s Revenge, 
is made brother to Hidaspes, and is made to share in her guilt 


family, she was the center of intrigues by those who did not accept the succession 
of James to the English throne. Both Elizabeth and James deliberately prevented 
her marriage, presumably fearing the consequences to the throne if a son should 
be born to her. It is suggestive that Beaumant and Fletcher chose the names 
Hidaspes and Zoilus for their characters. The name Hidaspes comes, not from the 
Arcadia, but from An Aethiopian History, by Heliodorus. In that work it was the 
name of a black king, whose white daughter (white because her mother looked on 
the naked picture of Andromeda while the child was being conceived) was exposed 
to death because of the mother’s fear of the king’s wrath. The name Zoilus comes 
from the Arcadia, belonging there to a very amorous knight, who pursues Zelmane 
(the disguised Pyrocles) with the remark, “And oh, how much glory I have to 
think what a race will be between us. The world, by the heavens, the world will 
be too little for them;” and to whom Zelmane replies, “I have been assured that 
I should never be apt to beare children.” That the Jacobean audience might well 
understand the implications of these names is suggested by this passage in The 
Guls Horn-booke: “'To conclude, hoard up the finest play-scraps you can get, upon 
which your leane wit may most favorly feede, for want of other stuffe, when 
the Arcadian and Euphuized gentlewomen have their tongues sharpened to set 
upon you.” 

7 Feuillerat, op. cit., 1. 242-250. 
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for the destruction of the worship of Cupid. The queen is made 
the instrument of Cupid in carrying out these punishments. 

From these two narrative accounts the plot of Cupid’s Re- 
venge is largely derived. But characterizations and certain plot 
embellishments are built up with parts of the Arcadia not 
related directly to the two basic accounts. And it is these 
composite pictures that in Cupid’s Revenge produce precisely 
those five character types that Mr. Harrison points out, plus 
the two which I have suggested in addition. The greatest 
economy in discussion can be attained by dealing with the char- 
acter types in this order: the gullible king, the noble but senti- 
mental hero and the faithful friend, the evil woman, the brutish 
boor, the disguised page, and the sentimental maiden. 

It has been shown that Leontius partakes of the character of 
Sidney’s King of Lycia, in that he authorizes the sacrilegious 
destruction of the worship of Cupid, and of that of the King 
of Iberia, in that he becomes the tool of the evil woman in 
persecuting his son. But into his makeup goes also some of 
the character of Basilius, who is the king involved in the main 
plot of the Arcadia. In that work, Pyrocles was in the court of 
Basilius, disguised as Zelmane, the Amazon, paying court to 
Cleophilia, daughter to Basilius. His wooing was much ham- 
pered by the fact that Basilius fell in love with Zelmane. Basil- 
ius’s very entertaining antics as a wooer are seemingly made the 
model for the wooing of Bacha by Leontius in Cupid’s Revenge. 
The accounts of Basilius and Leontius both show a foolish old 
man, careful of his dress, his hair; putting on armor he has not 
worn for many years; riding, or talking of riding, mettled horses; 
writing sonnets; completely in subjection to his mistress.* 

The character of Leucippus, the noble but sentimental hero, 
like that of Leontius, is fashioned of diverse elements selected 
from the Arcadia. His basic adventures in Cupid’s Revenge 
are those of Plangus, son to the King of Iberia, as he was abused 
by his father’s lustful queen. But in part of his treatment at 
the hands of that wicked queen, Leucippus is not modelled on 
Plangus, but rather on Pyrocles and Musidorus. Those two 
princes were visiting at the court of Iberia, after the king’s 


8 Basilius and the other principal characters of Sidney’s main plot appeared in 
John Day’s Isle of Guls, 1606. 
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marriage to the wicked queen, the former “ private citizen’s 
wife,” whose name, it now appears, is Andromana. This wicked 
queen fell in love, apparently with both Pyrocles and Musi- 
dorus, and sought their favors, first by means of her panders, 
and then in person. Both these methods failing, she imprisoned 
them until they should become more compliant.’ Beaumont 
and Fletcher do not in Cupid’s Revenge use this actual im- 
prisonment, but their wicked queen, Bacha, describes it in 
specific terms, and threatens Leucippus with it if he does not 
accede to her wishes. 

Still further adventures of Pyrocles and Musidorus with this 
evil woman are in Cupid’s Revenge given to Leucippus. Sidney 
tells how the son of Andromana, Palladius, released them from 
prison before Andromana could accomplish her wicked designs, 
and how they fled from Iberia. On this flight they were pursued 
by one called Diaphantus, who served Pyrocles as a page, and 
who later died of love, in the arms of Pyrocles, after having 
revealed her identity as Zelmane, daughter of Plexirtus, deadly 
enemy to the two heroes. Also in pursuit was Andromana, who 
arrived in time to see her son Palladius killed, and, completely 
thwarted in her designs, to kill herself with a final curse for 
Pyrocles and Musidorus."® In Cupid’s Revenge, the disguised 
page dies in the arms of Leucippus, and the wicked queen 
’ kills herself in his presence. 

There is in Cupid’s Revenge a very close companionship be- 
tween Leucippus and Ismenus. The role of Ismenus is that of 
faithful friend and unheeded adviser; his part is an important 
one, being fourth in the number of lines spoken. His name is 
taken from the Arcadia, that of an unimportant character noted 
only for his faithfulness." It seems not unlikely that the very 
close friendship between Leucippus and Ismenus is patterned 
on that of Pyrocles and Musidorus: they are cousins; they ap- 
pear to be of about the same age; they share military experi- 
ences, in which both distinguish themselves; Leucippus, like 
Pyrocles, is governed largely by his passions, while Ismenus 
is controlled, if not by reason, at least by common sense. 

One other element may have gone into the make-up of Leu- 


® Feuillerat, op. cit., I, 278-280. 
*° Ibid., pp. 288-299. " Ibid., p. 73. 
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cippus. I have pointed out earlier in a footnote that Dekker, in 
his Gul’s Horne-book assumed at least the ladies of the audience 
to be familiar with the Arcadia. Cupid’s Revenge, a play of 
the Children of the Queen’s Revels, was probably written with 
court performances in mind. In view of all this, it may be that 
Beaumont and Fletcher sought to find a name for their hero 
that would bear a little weight in his characterization, as was 
suggested in the cases of the names of Hidaspes and Zoilus. At 
any rate, the name they chose was that of a very noble-minded 
but inept personage in the Arcadia.” 

Like that of Leontius, therefore, the character of Leucippus 
is a composite of many elements taken from the Arcadia: into 
his make-up went part of the history of Plangus and the ill- 
fated Erona who defied Cupid; part of the persecution of 
Plangus at the hands of his wicked step-mother, the “ private 
mans wife,” whose lover he had been; part of the adventures of 
Pyrocles and Musidorus with that same wicked woman; per- 
haps some of the relationship between those heroes themselves; 
and perhaps certain values to be derived from the very name 
chosen for him, that of an ill-fated weakling in the Arcadia. 

Certain passages from the Arcadia which went into the com- 
position of the character of Bacha, the evil woman of Cupid's 
Revenge, have already been pointed out: a long one wherein, 
as the “ private man’s wife,” she became the stepmother of 
Plangus, eventually driving him out of his kingdom; a second, 
wherein, as Andromana, the Queen of Iberia, she imprisoned 
Pyrocles and Musidorus for the convenience of her lust; a third 
in which she killed herself in the presence of Pyrocles and Musi- 
dorus. Two other brief passages suggest that her name, like 
that of Leucippus, may have been chosen with the deliberate 
intent of intensifying her qualities: 


Baccha, who though very faire, and of a fatness rather to allure, 
then to mislike, yet her brests over-familiarly laide open, with a 
mad countenaunce about her mouth, betweene simpring & smyling, 
her head bowed somewhat down, seemed to languish with over- 
much idlenes, with an inviting look cast upward, disswading with 
too much perswading, while hope might seem to overcome desire." 
[Pamphilius] had taken to wife that Baccha . . . One, that in divers 
places I had heard before blazed, as the most impudentilie un- 


12 Ibid., p. 194. 18 Ibid., p. 102. 
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chaste woman in all Asia; and withall, of such an imperiousnes 
therein, that she would not stick to employ them (whom she made 
unhappie with her favor) to draw more companions to their follie: 
in the multitude of whom she did no lesse glorie, then a Captaine 
would doo, of being followed by brave souldiers: waiwardly proud; 
and therefore bold, because extreamely faultie: and yet having no 
good thing to redeeme both these, and other unlovely parts, but a 
little beautie, disgraced with wandring eyes, and unwaied speeches. 


201 


The projects of this evil woman have at all points in the 
Arcadia passages quoted been forwarded by one referred to only 
as an “evil servant,” or “ minion ”—one who corresponds to 
the “ brutish boor ” of Mr. Harrison’s list. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher find use for him in all the roles in which he served Andro- 
mana, but they heighten his part considerably, partially by 
making him the butt of the humor of Ismenus, in passages 
somewhat reminiscent of the baiting of Rosencrantz and Guild- 
enstern by Hamlet. His name, like that of several of the char- 
acters previously treated, is borrowed from a minor character 
in the Arcadia, one whose character is given by Sidney in this 
set piece: 


But amonge all the Noble men hee that moste sett hym self ageanst 
hym, was named Tymantus a Man of Middle age, but of extreme 
Ambition, as one that had placed his uttermoste good in greatnes 
(thincking smalle defference by what meanes hee came by yt): 
Of Comendable witt (yf hee had not made yt a Servaunt to un- 
brydeled desyers). Conning to creepe into Menns favour (whee 
prysed onely as they were servisable unto hym), hee had bene 
brought upp in some Souldyery, w*" hee knewe howe to sett oute 
wt more then deserved ostentation, servile, (thoughe envyous) to 
his betters. And no less tyrannically mynded to them hee had 
advantage of, coumpted Revengefull, but in deede measuring bothe 
Revenge and Rewarde, as the party might eyther help or hurt 
hym, rather shameles then boulde: And yet more boulde in prac- 
tizes then in personall adventures, and in Suma a man that coulde 
bee as evill as hee listed, and listed asmuche as any advauntage 
mighte thereby bee gotten, as for vertue hee coumpted yt but a 
Schoolename.*® 


The “ disguised page ” is, from the point of view of compari- 
son with Philaster, the most interesting of all the Cupid’s Re- 
venge characters which Beaumont and Fletcher built up from 


Tdid., p. 290. 15 Feuillerat, op. cit., 4. 300-301. 
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the Arcadia. She partakes of the character of the Palladius 
mentioned in the foregoing accounts in that she is the child of 
the evil woman, in that she is proclaimed heir to the throne, 
supplanting the rightful heir, and in that she meets death at 
the hand of the “ minion” of the queen. She partakes of the 
character of the Zelmane of the dollowing passage in all respects 
except the physical method of her death: 


But the next morning . . . the faire Zelmane, Plexirtus daughter, 
whom unconsulting ‘affection (unfortunately borne to me-wards) 
had made borrowe so much of her naturall modestie, as to leave her 
more-decent rayments, and taking occasion of Andromanas tumul- 
tous pursuing us, had apparrelled herself like a Page. . . . straight 
approached me... telling me she was a noblemans sonne of 
Iberia, her name Diaphantus, who having seene what I had done 
in that court, had stolne from her father, to follow me . . . How 
ofté would she come creeping to me, betweene gladnes to be neere 
me, & feare to offend me? ... But the truth indeed is, that partly 
with shame & sorrow she tooke of her fathers faultinesse, partly 
with the feare, that the hate I céceived against him, would utterly 
disgrace her in my opinion, whensoever I should know her, so 
vehemently perplexed her, that her fayre colour decaied; and dayly, 
and hastily grew into the very extreme working of sorow-fulnesse. .. 

But the griefe of that [Plexirtus’s falsehood] (finding a bodie 
alreadie brought to the degree of weaknesse) so overwhelmed the 
little remnant of the spirits left in Diaphantus, that she fell sodainly 
into deadly soundings; never comming to her selfe, but that withall 
she returned to make the most pitifull lamentations; most straunge 
unto us, because we were farre from ghessing the ground thereof. 
But finding her sicknesse such, as beganne to print death in her 
eyes, we made al hast possible to convey her to the next towne: 
but before we could lay her on a bed, bothe we, & she might find 
in herselfe, that the harbinger of overhastie death, had prepared his 
lodging in that daintie body .. . 

And then kissing me, & often desiring me not to condemne her of 
lightnesse, in mine armes she delivered her pure soule to the purest 
place.*® 


In the case of Urania, as with the characters previously dis- 
cussed, the name chosen from the Arcadia may well be part of 
the characterization designed by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Urania has been “ brought vp Ith Country, as her tongue will 
let you know, with a poore Vnkle, Such as her mother had.” 
The Urania of the Arcadia is twice described: 


1° Feuillerat, op. cit., 1.290, 291, 295-299. 
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Twoo gentlemen they were, bothe in Love with one Mayde in that 
Contry named Urania thought a Shepherdes Daughter, but in 
deede of farr greater byrthe.* 


A young mayd, which sate pulling out a thorne out of a Lambs 
foote, with her looke so attentive uppon it, as if that little foote 
could have bene the circle of her thoughts; her apparell so poore, 
as it had nothing but the inside to adorne it: a shephooke lying 
by her with a bottle upon it. But with al that povertie, beauty 
plaid the prince, and commanded as many harts as the greatest 
Queene there did.*® 


The final stock character in my list of seven is the one whom 
I have chosen to call the “ sentimental maiden,” Hidaspes of 
Cupid’s Revenge, who is of course the Erona of Sidney’s ro- 
mance. She alone of the group is not a composite, except for 
being made the daughter of Sidney’s King of Iberia rather than 
of his King of Lycia. In Cupid’s Revenge she remains in essen- 
tials just as Sidney had conceived her; and in that same essen- 
tial character she appears as Arethusa in Philaster, as Aspatia 
in The Maid’s Tragedy, as Panthea in King and No King, and 
as Ordella in Thierry and Theodoret. 

Seven character types then, the guillible king, the noble but 
sentimental hero, the faithful friend, the evil woman, the brutish 
boor, the disguised page, and the sentimental maiden, drawn 
from the Arcadia by a somewhat laborious process of fusing 
character elements and plot elements, are combined to make 
Cupid’s Revenge. But, there, they do not make a good play. 
It is unified only by the fact that the revenge of Cupid is ex- 
tended to both the things that happen to Hidaspes, and those 
that happen to Leucippus. The fate of Hidaspes is worked out, 
and she dies. Then Cupid turns his attention to Leucippus (and 
incidentally to Leontius) and he too dies. The audience is as it 
were required to start over in the middle of the play. 

This breakdown in structure is costly to the dramatists, for 
the sentimental appeal of Hidaspes is lost after the second act. 
And the equally sentimental appeal of Urania does not begin 
to be exploited until the fourth act. There is a loss of dramatic 
effectiveness too in the fact that Bacha, with her motives of 
lust and revenge, does not appear until the beginning of the 
third act. 


17 Feuillerat, op. cit., 55.307. 18 Feuillerat, op. cit., 1. 104. 
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It has been emphasized that Beaumont and Fletcher followed 
their source with remarkable fidelity in both incident and char- 
acterization. Their two major departures are in the deaths of 
Hidaspes and Leucippus. In neither romance nor play do the 
attendant circumstances seem to warrant quite so severe a 
penalty. The source-material was essentially tragicomic rather 
than tragic; the failure of the dramatists seems to lie in the 
fact that they followed their source with sufficient fidelity to 
reproduce the tragicomic circumstances, and yet departed from 
Sidney to the extent of imposing on the material a tragic ending. 

These defects are not present in Philaster. But the seven 
character types are there, placed in essentially the same rela- 
tion to one another, and serving the same functions in advancing 
the action of the play. But, in Philaster, all the seven characters 
participate throughout, rather than successively, as in Cupid’s 
Revenge. 

The initial complication in Philaster arises when two of the 
characters fall in love—Philaster and Arethusa—the counter- 
parts of Leucippus and Hidaspes. Hidaspes, driven by Cupid’s 
anger, initiates the relationship. Arethusa proposes her love to 
Philaster, saying “‘ tis the gods, the Gods, that make me so.” 
Here they are not brother and sister, so that a Zoilus as the 
improper recipient of Arethusa’s love is not necessary. But, 
as in Cupid’s Revenge, both Philaster and Arethusa have, from 
the point of view of Arethusa’s father, the counterpart of Leon- 
tius in Cupid’s Revenge, misdirected their affections. The 
virtue of Hidaspes, seconded by that of Leucippus, made an 
enemy of Cupid by interfering in his affairs, specifically by 
condemning them as lustful. The virtuous Arethusa informed 
the king that Megra was in the chamber of Pharamond, and so 
created an unscrupulous enemy for herself and Philaster. Megra, 
thus aroused, took essentially the same course with reference to 
Philaster and Arethusa that Bacha took toward Leucippus. 
Bacha, by playing on the king’s fears, first for his throne, and 
then for his life, caused Leucippus to be condemned to death. 
Megra, by falsely accusing Arethusa of adultery with the page 
Bellario, led Philaster into the treason of stabbing Arethusa, 
for which he was condemned to die. Bacha’s tool-villain, Timan- 
tus, was a coward, and was her lover. Megra made use of 
Pharamond as tool and as lover, and in his encounter with the 
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citizens his cowardice appears. The motives actuating both 
Bacha and Megra were first lust, then revenge. 

The disguised page has a larger part in the action of Philaster 
than in that of Cupid’s Revenge, for the misunderstandings 
which grow out of her disguise are at the root of all the troubles 
of Philaster and Arethusa. In characterization, however, and in 
essential plot function, the two maidens are very similar. Each, 
out of sentimental love for the hero, a love which did not ask 
or expect to be rewarded, put on a disguise in order to follow 
the hero and serve him. Each maiden sought to die for her love: 
Urania succeeded, but Bellario survived her wound. It is in- 
teresting to note that both the sentimental maidens, Arethusa 
and Bellario, appear in all the acts of Philaster, with their 
appeal exploited to the uttermost, whereas in Cupid’s Revenge 
Hidaspes died in the second act, and nothing was made of 
Urania until the fourth. 

A citizen group appears in each play—once only. The citizens 
in Cupid’s Revenge rescue Leucippus from the scaffold; he 
thanks them and dismisses them. In Philaster, the hero having 
been condemned to death, the citizens seize Pharamond as a 
hostage, and march on the palace. The king, fearing for his 
throne and his life, as Leontius did in Cupid’s Revenge, sum- 
mons Philaster to deal with the mob. Philaster, like Leucippus, 
assures the citizen of his safety, thanks them, and dismisses 
them. In both plays the citizens have fat scenes, with much 
dialogue entertaining in itself, but not relevant to the rescue 
of the heroes. 

The citizens having performed their function, the disguised 
page in each play becomes the key figure for the fifth act. As 
Bacha, after the citizens had rescued Leucippus, sent Timantus 
to murder him, so Megra has a final blow to deliver, in her 
fresh accusation of Arethusa. Her purpose is thwarted by 
Bellario, just as Urania saved Leucippus from the blow of 
Timantus. In each play there has been a touching scene, in 
Cupid’s Revenge in a “ dismall place ” far from the court,’ in 
Philaster in a forest while the royal party is on a hunt. In each 
case the final act of sacrifice reveals the identity of the page, 
and her unsuspected love for the hero. Urania dies, but Bel- 
lario lives, dedicating her life to the service of the hero and his 
lady. Philaster ends at this point, with the hero reinstated in 
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his rightful place as heir to the throne, and with Pharamond, 
still shaken by his adventure with the citizens, ordered back 
ignominously to Spain, and with Megra banished in his com- 
pany. In Cupid’s Revenge Leucippus kills Timantus, only to be 
killed in his turn by Bacha, who then stabs herself. 

A few other corresponding situations in the two plays should 
be noted: In Philaster Pharamond was proclaimed heir, sup- 
planting Philaster, and in Cupid’s Revenge Urania supplanted 
Leucippus; there is in each play the group of three nobles who 
talk wittily to fill up gaps in the action, who are loyal to the 
hero, and who talk of rescue in the crisis, but who leave the 
initiative to the citizen group; in each play one is placed in the 
attitude of faithful friend to the hero—Dion in Philaster, Is- 
menus in Cupid’s Revenge. In each play there is a scene in 
which the king invades private quarters to take someone in 
adultery with the evil woman. 

Since in Cupid’s Revenge Beaumont and Fletcher have com- 
bined many threads of narrative and characterization to pro- 
duce a group of so-called “ stock characters”; since those ma- 
terials do not combine in Cupid’s Revenge into a play of any 
structural merit; and since Philaster makes excellent use of 
those same stock characters, and essentially the same plot 
situations, it seems probable that Philaster is the later of the 
two plays, and that it represents the more sophisticated use of 
the common materials. If such is indeed the case, then the 
primary source of Philaster is not the Diana, but the Arcadia. 

That the date of Cupid’s Revenge is earlier than that of 
Philaster has been suggested in my dissertation, wherein it was 
pointed out that there is a considerable body of contemporary 
allusion that would fit a date of c. 1607.*° Neither line of argu- 
ment, that of better handling of materials, or of date based on 
contemporary allusion, is by any means conclusive. But each 
strengthens the other, and, in view of the implications for the 
study of tragicomedy in general of a closer relationship to the 
Arcadia than has hitherto been supposed, it seems worth while 
to propose the problem for further study. 


University of Mississippi 


*° Beaumont and Fletcher’s Cupid’s Revenge (unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, 
Department of English, University of Chicago, 1942), pp. xxxv-lix. 
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TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT 


M. Mitton 


When Mr. William J. Lawrence, in 1904, wrote “ Did Thomas 
Shadwell write an opera on the Tempest? ” '—and concluded 
that, using the Dryden-Davenant play as a basis, he did, he 
touched off something of a fuse. It was a long fuse, however, 
and it was not until many years after its second lighting (by 
the slightly altered reprinting of the article) * that it brought 
forth a series of small explosions. 

Lawrence’s first evidence, a statement by Downes,’ appears 
to be inaccurate in date and detail; but of this Lawrence was 
as fully conscious as have been any of the subsequent writers 
on the subject. Though Downes, as Lawrence points out, in 
the case of both theatres, “ a little Deviates, as to the Successive 
Order, and exact time of their Plays Performances,” * Joseph 
Knight’s estimate that “on the matters which came under his 
own personal cognisance Downes . . . is a fairly trustworthy 
authority,” ° is still accepted. 

The difficulty—and Lawrence was perfectly willing to admit 
it—of accepting Downes’s statement of fact lay in the com- 
plete lack of corroboration from other contemporaries—notably 
Langbaine—who would, almost certainly, have been interested. 
And so, in order to fortify an admittedly weak thesis, Lawrence 
looked to other evidence. First, he introduced the song, “ Arise, 
arise, ye subterranean winds ”; the words of this song (which 
first appears in the elaborate “ operatic ” version of the Tempest 
in the 1674 4to of Dryden’s works) were attributed to Shadwell 
in Part 2 of Pietro Reggio’s book of songs, published in 1680. 
Next—and infinitely less credibly, as has been often enough 
pointed out—he attributed the prologue and epilogue found 


1 Anglia 27 (1904) . 205-17. 

2 W. J. Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, 1st Ser. (Philadel- 
phia and Stratford, 1912), pp. 191-206. 

8 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, facsimile reprint of Ist edn. [1708] with 
preface by Joseph Knight (London, 1886), p. 34: “The Year after in 1673. The 
Tempest, or the Inchanted Island, made into an Opera by Mr. Shadwell . . .” 

‘ Ibid., A2, Verso. 5 Tbid., p. xxx. 
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in Egerton Ms. 2623 to Shadwell, on the evidence of its dog- 
gerel verse. Unfortunately, there has not yet been an age in 
the history of English literature in which a work can with cer- 
tainty be ascribed to a single author merely because it is bad. 
And possibly it was to draw attention away from the weak 
underpinning of this contention that Lawrence raised a further 
point on prologues: that it had always been taken for granted 
that Dryden wrote the 1674 version, because Herringman had 
continued to include the then inapposite prologue and epilogue 
of 1667—a practice, said Lawrence, consistent with the printer’s 
usual standard of intelligence in matters of this kind. 

It is to these three points—Downes, Reggio, and the Egerton 
Ms.—that later writers have taken exception. But in discount- 
ing this evidence, they fail to lay sufficient stress on Lawrence’s 
final estimate of what actually happened in 1674—altogether 
the most believable supposition which has as yet appeared: 
Dryden, at the time, could write only for the Theatre Royal, 
but the Duke’s company had the rights to the 1667 Tempest. 
The Duke’s company, in its new theatre, could produce a more 
elaborate performance than had been done before, and they 
wanted the play revised accordingly. Dryden and Shadwell 
were still friends. Why, then, is it hard to believe that Dryden 
would not have objected to Shadwell’s adapting his play for 
presentation in the new Dorset Garden style? 

Lawrence realized that Dryden, though he could not have 
done the redaction, still felt a certain paternal responsibility 
toward the play, staying—for obvious reasons—completely 
away from it in MacFlecknoe, and taking it upon himself to 
attack Duffet’s Mock Tempest. But Lawrence’s title, “ Did 
Thomas Shadwell write an opera .. .” (italics mine) , is unfor- 
tunate. Except, perhaps, in the case of Wagner, the composition 
of opera has usually been a community project, with the prin- 
cipal credit redounding to the partial creator who seems, in the 
individual instance, to have done the best work. At present, 
of course, it is generally the composer who is praised or blamed, 
but an opera like Don Giovanni is more than music, and the 
argument about Gilbert or Sullivan has yet to be decided. How 
much more complicated must it be to assign credit to Shadwell 
for “ writing ” a work most of which obviously existed before 
he—or somebody else—took it in hand? 
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It was undoubtedly the word, “ write,” to which Mr. George 
Thorn-Drury objected, when, in 1925, he stated in a note on the 
Tempest in a series of articles on Dryden,° 


That Shadwell may between the date of Davenant’s death and 
the issue of the 1674 4to have had a hand in The Tempest as it 
proceeded on its successful career is, I should think, quite possible: 
plays and operas, as is well known, did not then run for months 
together; their success was rather indicated by frequent revivals, 
and there may have been as nowadays improved versions with 
dresses, ete. renewed and possibly even half a dozen “ brews” of 
The Tempest. Shadwell was then a friend of Dryden and also of 
Reggio, the composer, and he was, which Dryden was not, a 
musician though only an amateur. In these circumstances I see 
nothing of moment in the appearance of the words of a song by 
him in the 1674 text, nor should I be impressed to the extent of 
adopting Mr. Lawrence’s view, if it could be proved to demon- 
stration that the words of the masque were also his.’ 


Thorn-Drury, naturally, made more than Lawrence had of the 
lack of corroboratory ascription of the opera to Shadwell; and 
he with great justification questioned Lawrence’s attribution of 
the prologue and epilogue. Furthermore, Thorn-Drury quoted, 
from the prologue to Albion and Albanius, Dryden’s claim that, 
in 1685, “ The English . . . have been pleas’d already with the 
Tempest, and some pieces that follow’d, which were neither 
much better written, nor so well composed as this,” * to indi- 
cate Dryden’s continued feeling of responsibility; this, however, 
takes no real issue with Lawrence’s conclusion. 

The year after the appearance of Thorn-Drury’s notes, Mr. 
D. M. Walmsley ° offered a possible explanation of the lack 
of corroboration which has laid Downes open to attack. Shad- 
well, he points out, probably took no particular pride in the 
“ authorship ” of something which was really no more than an 
elaborated version of another man’s play. He adds that “ Other 
examples of such reticence may be noted in the case of the 
operatic version of Macbeth, 1674, 4to, attributed to D’Avenant 
on the authority of Downes; and the operatic version of Flet- 
cher’s The Prophetess, 1690, ascribed to Betterton on the 


°“ Some Notes on Dryden,” Review of English Studies, 1 (1925) . 324-30. 

7 Ibid., p. 328. 8 Ibid., pp. 329-30. 

°“ Shadwell and the Operatic Tempest,” Review of English Studies, 2 (1926) 
463-6. 
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authority of Gildon.” *° Walmsley further mentions the in- 
teresting occurrence of a masque not unlike the one in the 1674 
Tempest, in Shadwell’s Timon “ (acted c. February 1678 ...)” ™ 
and of the line in this Timon, “ The fringed vallance of your 
eyes advance” (cf. Shakespeare, Tempest, 1. 2. 408: “ The 
fringed curtains,” &c.), as evidence that Shadwell had the 
Tempest on his mind. 

But most provocative was Walmsley’s taking note of the 
fact that the 1674 version of the Tempest, which appeared in 
the 1691, 1693, and 1695 collections of Dryden’s works, was 
replaced by the earlier version in the edition of 1701. Walmsley 
felt that the 1701 edition showed the hand of Dryden, with 
admirable purism, restoring the canon. 

Thorn-Drury wasted little time in returning to the issue.” 
Again he attacked the reliability of Downes, asserting face- 
tiously that 


The question is not whether Shadwell had any particular desire to 
advertise the fact that he had made “only an elaborated stage 
version of the Dryden-D’Avenant play,” but whether he had any 
conceivable motive for concealing and inducing others to assist in 
concealing the fact that he had, with conspicuous financial success, 
made their comedy into an opera, or written an opera on The 
Tempest; if he and others had no such motive, then the ignorance 
of contemporary writers who dealt with stage matters points, in my 
submission, to one conclusion only.'® 


But even more certain is his statement that there is no evidence 
that Dryden was seized with a sudden desire to preserve the 
“ purity ” of the 1701 edition. On the other hand, according 
to Thorn-Drury, Dryden did entrust to Congreve, as his literary 
executor, the responsibility of presenting, in posthumous edi- 
tions, the proper form of his works. And Congreve’s edition, 
in 1717, restored the 1674 Tempest! This would indicate that, 
to Congreve, at least, the 1674 version was still Dryden’s. 
Furthermore, Thorn-Drury repeated his belief that the Tempest 
was often refurbished and played, giving evidence for at least 


1° Ibid., p. 464. 

‘1 Tbid., p. 465; as Walmsley says, the play was also pub. 1678. 

12° Shadwell and the Operatic Tempest,” Review of English Studies, 3 (1927). 
204-8. 

18 Tbid., p. 206. 
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three other revivals: in 1670, the fall of 1674, and 1692 (the 
last with Purcell’s music). He continued, also, to insist that, 
by 1693 or 4, even the earlier Dryden-Davenant version was 
considered no longer a comedy, but already an opera, and com- 
pletely overlooked Lawrence’s discussion of the special frontis- 
piece first described in the 1674 4to—a type of stage adornment, 
as Lawrence pointed out, which had been characteristic of 
“opera” since the production of The Siege of Rhodes in 1656 
and which was to remain so as late as that of Albion and 
Albanius in 1685. 

Still, at this point, the differences of opinion were merely 
differences in degree as to the assignment of credit. Thorn-- 
Drury rightly insisted that Herringman’s continued inclusion 
of the outworn prologue and epilogue would have fooled nobody 
familiar with the theatre. However, there were obviously a 
number of hands in this “ brew.” Perhaps if the theatrical 
gentlemen of the Restoration had attended a few moving 
pictures and had sat each time through several minutes of 
“credits,” they, too, would have thought of devising a title 
for everybody and dividing the honors with mathematical 
precision. 

In the latest article on this subject,’* Mr. Charles E. Ward 
strikes off in a different direction and attempts to prove that 
Shadwell had little or nothing to do with the 1674 production, 
but that it was probably revised by Thomas Betterton. Un- 
fortunately, his thesis rests upon incomplete information and 
highly questionable conjecture. 

Ward begins—conspicuously ignoring the remarks of Thorn- 
Drury—by saying that, “Since 1904... students of the 
Restoration period have generally accepted without question, 
Lawrence’s attribution of the operatic Tempest to Shadwell.” * 
Only four pages later does he reverse his position by remarking 
that “ Thorn-Drury rebuts very well the evidence for Shad- 
well’s authorship.” ** Ward then outlines Lawrence’s three prin- 
cipal pieces of evidence—Downes, Reggio, and the Egerton 
Ms.—and proceeds to attack them one by one.” First, the 


Charles E. Ward, “ The Tempest, A Restoration Opera Problem,” ELH, 18 
(1946) . 119-30. 
* Ibid., p. 119. 16 Tbid., p. 123. 17 Tbid., p. 119, n. 1. 
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statement that “ Downes is untrustworthy, even by Lawrence’s 
admission,” construes Lawrence’s opinion in its most unfavor- 
able light. Second, that “the ascription of the song ‘ Arise, 
arise ’ to Shadwell is to be found only in the Reggio volume,” 
is true, but what of it? It is positive evidence—is it not?— 
which has yet to be disproved. Finally, Ward observes that 
“the prologue and epilogue in Egerton Ms 2623 could have 
been written by almost any second-rate poet,” practically the 
remark that Thorn-Drury made twenty years ago. 

In addition, Ward contends that, “ Though Lawrence asserts 
that the main difference between the texts [of 1670 and 1674 
(‘ opera ’) | is the addition of the terminal Masque in ‘ opera,’ 
a close examination reveals many other changes, which cumu- 
latively are more important as evidence of authorship than the 
mere addition of a masque.” ** He lists these changes under 
two heads, “ changes in the order or arrangement of parts,” 
and “ condensation of speeches (including omissions which run 
as high as thirty-two lines) .” 

As an example of the “ changes ” which he considers signifi- 

cant, he notes that the character of Milcha, introduced only at 
the close of Act 5 in the earlier play—at which time she dances 
a saraband with Ariel—is given a song (“Full fathom five ”) 
in Act 2 of the 1674 opera and appears several times thereafter. 
This is, however, merely a minor casting problem, that of creat- 
ing a “spot” for a popular singing player; every director or 
writer who has had anything to do with musical shows has 
faced it at one time or another. 

As to the condensations, there is nothing very unusual about 
them: some or all of them might even have been made during 
rehearsal, when it was found that lines were unnecessary or that 
the show was too long. The practice survives; but again, it 
does not, necessarily, indicate the hand of genius. 

For the alterations listed under these two heads, Ward states, 
cautiously, “ that a person interested in the stage presentation 
may have been responsible.” He then asks, “ If this suggestion 
is tenable, do the changes show the hand of Shadwell, or that 
of another, more knowledgeable in the demands of the theatre, 
and perhaps more skilled in the work at hand: changing a 


18 Tbid., p. 120. 
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comedy into a full-blown Restoration opera? ” *® The expected 
answer, of course, ignores the fact that Shadwell had been writ- 
ing for the theatre for several years already, and that in 1673 
or 4, nobody had much experience in producing “ full-blown 
Restoration opera,” certainly not in the Dorset Garden style! 
Again cautiously, Ward says of Shadwell only that “he had 
very little if any part in the revision,” but the argument that 
follows is clearly directed toward the elimination of Shadwell 
from any part in the opera. Ward also dismisses Dryden as 
the reviser; though he does not mention that Lawrence reached 
the same conclusion in about the same manner and without the 
later, valuable researches of Leslie Hotson.”° 

Ward also assumes that the unnamed opera known to have 
been in preparation in August 1673," was the Tempest; while 
Psyche, which Shadwell claimed as his first essay in operatic 
composition,”? was written sixteen months before its printing,” 
or about the late fall of 1673. Thus, reasons Ward, Shadwell 
was not the reviser of the Tempest. Besides, he points out, the 
Tempest was being mounted just at the time that Psyche was 
being written, and Shadwell was hardly saeenene enough to 
have attempted both jobs at once. 

Moreover, Ward questions that the entry in ee Lord Cham- 
berlain’s records for 1674/5, “ fleb 27 Psyche first acting .. . 
30,” is for the first presentation of the opera. He says that this 
may mean only the first acting of the work that season, and 
that, merely because it had to wait sixteen months for print- 
ing, it did not necessarily have to wait that long for production. 
Downes, who a few pages back was “ untrustworthy,” says the 
opera was produced in 1673, and Ward pragmatically asks, 
“Since this evidence moves forward the date of the opera by 


1 Tbid., p. 121. 

2° Commonwealth and Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1928); Ward refers 
to pp. 254-5. 

*1 See letter of 22 Aug. 1673 from James Vernon in Letters addressed from London 
to Sir Joseph Williamson, ed., William D. Christie (Camden Soc. Pub’s. (West- 
minster, 1874), 1. 180—mentioned by Ward. 

*2 Ward, p. 124; from Shadwell’s preface to Psyche. 

°° February 1674/5, according to Term Catalogues, ed. Edward Arber (London, 
1903-06) I. 197. 
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an entire year and therefore places it much nearer the date of 
composition, why not accept Downes here? ” ** 

In the first place, there appears no evidence elsewhere of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s entering “ first acting,” except for a new 
production; and £30 was the fee only for the opening perform- 
ance of an opera, it being £20 thereafter. In the second place, 
the fact that the play was printed in the same month that it 
was given “ first acting,” is a strong indication that the cus- 
tomary practice of printing shortly after production, was here 
followed. It was, however, not mere custom: simultaneous 
acting and publication constituted excellent mutual advertise- 
ment; and Dorset Garden, with its tremendous stage, had to 
fear none of the piracy which at times made advisable a delay 
in the publication of many plays. 

Finally, we know that in August 1673, St. André, the cele- 
brated French dancer, was being brought to England to direct 
the dances of an opera then in preparation.”» Ward states that, 
in the production of the Tempest, “ working with him [Better- 
ton] no doubt were the musicians Matthew Locke, Pelham 
Humphrey, John Bannister, and Giovanni Draghi; and of 
course, St. Andre.” *° The fact remains that St. André did not 
direct the dances in the Tempest; though he did in Psyche,” 
and, as Ward brings out, was in England at least as late as 27 
March 1675. The choreographer of the Tempest was a domestic 
product, the fine dancer and minor actor, Jo Haynes.”* 

This does not destroy the possibility that St. André was to 
have worked in the Tempest, but for one reason or another was 
delayed in France. But it means also that an alternative possi- 
bility must be considered: that Shadwell wrote Psyche some- 
thing more than sixteen months before it was finally printed. 
Perhaps sixteen months elapsed after he gave it to Herringman 


*4 Ward, p. 123, n. 7. That the production was actually delayed is certainly 
indicated by Downes’s very expression, “'The long expected Opera of Psyche” 
(p. 35). 

°° Letters... to... Williamson 1.180. 

°° Ward, p. 128. 

°7 See Shadwell’s preface. 

°8Tobyas Thomas, Life of the Late Famous Comedian, Jo. Hayns (London, 
1701), p. 8. For this information I am indebted to the researches of Dr. William 
B. Van Lennep, Curator of the Harvard Theatre Collection, under whose supervision 
this article was written. 
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for publication; we know that Herringman registered the opera 
1 August 1674.°° Production may have been undertaken and for 
some reason abandoned, and the 7'empest dusted off and intro- 
duced as space-filler, before Psyche could finally be assembled 
and staged. We have been long accustomed to considering the 
Tempest as a mechanical marvel; but we need only compare it 
with Psyche to see how very much more complicated and ela- 
borate the latter really is! And of course, the 7’empest did not 
take much writing. It is hard to visualize it as, in moving 
picture parlance, a “ quickie,” but nevertheless, it may well 
have been produced as a “ filler” during delays encountered in 
the production of the more elaborate work. 

As I stated before, the mere fact that only in Reggio’s book 
is Shadwell named as author of the words to “ Arise, arise,” is 
no evidence against Shadwell’s authorship. Again, Ward indi- 
cates but a cursory reading of Thorn-Drury, who, as I have 
pointed out, mentioned Reggio as a friend of Shadwell’s. To 
discourage further the credibility of the Reggio evidence, Ward 
sets out, in a long footnote, to destroy Reggio himself: 


Who was Pietro Reggio? No one who has dealt with this opera 
problem has thought it worth while to ask. I have been able to 
discover precious little about him. He appears to have been a 
Genoese musician, but when he came to England or what he did 
for a livelihood no one seems to know. It is a fact that he was not 
a member of the King’s Music, from which group all the musicians 
connected with the operas of the time were recruited. How did 
Reggio discover that Shadwell had written the words to the song 
that he was setting to music seven years after the event? I do 
not know. So far as I can find out, Pelham Humphrey composed 
the music for this song when it was first sung in the Tempest (see 
W. Barclay Squire, “ The Music of Shadwell’s Tempest,” in The 
Musical Quarterly, 7 {1921]. 565-78). What weight, in short, can 
we attach to the testimony of Reggio, about whom we know noth- 
ing, and who may have been merely an Italian music teacher? 
Whatever he was, he was certainly not in the circle of composers 
who did the music for the Restoration operas.” 


As to Reggio’s identity, Mr. J. A. Westrup lists 
°° Registers of the Worshipful Company of Stationers (Transcript) (London, 


1913-14) 2.487. 
3° Ward, p. 125, n. 9. 
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Reggio, Pietro (died 1685), Italian singer and lutenist to Queen 
Christina of Sweden, later settled at Oxford, where he published A 
Treatise to sing well any Song whatsoever in 1677. He also dis- 
tinguished himself as a vocal composer.** 


And we find that, for 23 September 1680, John Evelyn wrote 
in his diary, 

Came to my house some German strangers and Sig" Pietro a famous 
musitian, who had been long in Sweeden in Queene Christina’s 
Court; he sung admirably to a guitar, and had a perfect good tenor 


and base, and had set to Italian composure many of Abraham Cow- 
ley’s pieces, which shew’d extremely well. . . .* 


Again, for 25 July 1684, Evelyn wrote, 


I din’d at Lord Falkland’s, Treasurer of the Navy, where after 

dinner we had rare musiq, there being amongst other, Sign™ Pietro 

Reggio, and Sig™ John Battist [Draghi], both famous, one for his 

voice, the other for playing on y® harpsichord, few if any in Europe 

— him. There was also a Frenchman who sang an admirable 
asse.** 


In addition to drawing conclusions from Evelyn’s remarks, 
Westrup says of Reggio, 


He also wrote some of the music for Shadwell’s version of The 
Tempest, and the poet returned the compliment by writing some 
introductory verses for a volume of Reggio’s songs published in 
1680. Shadwell was generous with his eulogy: 


Thou canst alone preserve my perishing Fame, 

By joyning Mine with Thy Immortal Name. 

Heroes and Conquerours by Poets live; 

Poets, from Men like Thee, must life receive: 

Like Thee! where such a Genius shall we find, 

So Quick, so Strong, so Subtile, so Refin’d, 

*Mongst all the Bold Attempters of thy Kind? .. . 
A combative tone in Reggio’s preface and a note of championship 
in the poetic tributes suggest that not all London was willing to 
accept him as a genius. One catches a glimpse of rival camps—pro- 
Reggio and anti-Reggio.** 


Westrup states, however, that the writers of the dedicatory 
verses did not dream that one day Purcell would be more 


31 Jack A. Westrup, Purcell (London and N. Y., 1937), p. 295. 
32 John Evelyn, Diary, ed. William Bray (London, 1879) 2. 372. 
53 Ibid., 2. 434. Westrup, pp. 93-4. 
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famous than Reggio! Finally, we have a record of “ Peter Reg- 
gio, musician, buried at St. Giles 1685.” *° 

In place of Shadwell, Ward nominates Betterton as the re- 
viser of the T’empest for operatic production, but he is forced 
to admit that “The argument for Betterton’s responsibility 
for the Zempest must remain tentative, since clear proof is at 
this time impossible. . . . But there is no doubt, I think, that 
Shadwell was not the author of the Tempest.” ** Despite Ward’s 
contention that, “even if we grant that Reggio knew what he 
was talking about and that Shadwell did actually write the 
words to this song . . . indeed the case for Shadwell’s author- 
ship of the operatic T'’empest is no case at all,” ** let us return 
again to the first piece of evidence that Lawrence considered, 
the statement of Downes. As prompter, Downes would have 
been familiar with the personnel and inner workings of the 
Duke’s company and would not have connected Shadwell’s 
name with the operatic version, had the latter not contributed 
to the production. Though it would be fatuous to claim that 
Shadwell “wrote” (meaning “invented”) the Tempest of 
1674, it is equally impossible, on the basis of available evidence, 
to claim that he had nothing to do with its revision and presen- 
tation. And though there is no real evidence that Betterton 
did any of the rewriting, it is almost inconceivable that he, as 
co-manager of the theatre, should not have taken a major part 
in the production. Ward then is justified in stating that “ it 
seems clear that Betterton must have been the person engaged 
in making it into an operatic entertainment.” ** Yet after all, 
it is the province of the theatrical manager to see that all the 
work is done, not necessarily to do it himself. 

Moreover, while Herringman did not register the Tempest 
as Shadwell’s work, no more did he call it Betterton’s. Re- 
calling Walmsley’s statement, we must note that Psyche, which 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register as Shadwell’s, was a new 
play to the English stage, whereas the Tempest had only re- 
cently been successfully performed. And to Ward’s question, 


35 John Porton, Some Account of the Hospital and Parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields (London, 1822), p. 219. Information courtesy of Dr. Van Lennep. 

8° Ward, p. 180. 

57 Tbid., p. 130. 

Tbid., p. 128. 
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“Why did Dryden not take the incomparable opportunity in 
MacFlecknoe to say something derogatory about the Tempest, 
as he did about Psyche and other plays of Shadwell? ” *°— 
Lawrence’s answer still seems the most plausible one. I do 
not believe, either, that, as Ward would have it, there is much 
significance in the resemblance between the Tempest stage 
directions and others known to have been written by Betterton. 
In the professional theatre there is no room for the whimsy 
which often amuses the reading public; directions must be clear, 
simple, and adapted to the particular stage which is to be used. 
If they follow a uniform style, so much the better for the 
technical crew. 

If, indeed, it is to be regretted that Lawrence’s article has 
been accepted by text-books and teachers, it is not because his 
findings are basically incorrect, but, rather, because he has con- 
tributed to an unrealistic approach to stage procedure. Con- 
venient as it would be for students of literature were it other- 
wise, dramatic productions are not, as are novels, essays, and 
poems, written by an individual and presented—in sacred indi- 
viduality—to an individual. Old productions are often dug up, 
revised, modernized, “ improved,” and finally beaten into shape. 
Surprisingly, they are sometimes very successful! It may be 
of great historical and scholarly interest to determine exactly 
what any person did in a certain production, but let us avoid, 
if possible, attempting to decide who “ wrote” such a hodge- 
podge as the Tempest of 1674. Nevertheless, Lawrence’s con- 
clusion, that Shadwell was responsible for the revisions in this 
version, appears to be, on the whole, still sound. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


8° Tbid., p. 125. 
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EUROPE IN HAWTHORNE’S FICTION 
By Curistor WEGELIN 


From the publication of Irving’s Sketch Book up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, preoccupation with the ling- 
ering past is a common feature in American imaginative prose 
dealing with Europe. Some writers, like Cooper, may denounce 
the political dead hand of the past, but by far the most popular 
books were those of Irving and of writers like Longfellow, who 
frankly modelled himself on Irving, or of journalists like Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis—all of whom approached the Old World 
primarily in the spirit of romantic pilgrims. That the appetite 
for such pilgrims’ news persisted into the latter part of the 
century is made clear by the continued popularity of The 
Sketch Book as well as by the popularity of Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun as a guide-book to Rome. But Hawthorne’s 
concern with the past, that of England as well as that of Italy, 
was a long way from Irving’s. Linking the question of the Old 
World firmly with the problem of morals, he turned to a careful 
comparison of values—to weighing the moral burden against 
the esthetic wealth both of which resulted from the European 
past. And as we look back through the perspective of a cen- 
tury, the development of the picture of Europe in American 
fiction, from Irving’s naive and often sentimental reverence to 
Hawthorne’s painful analysis, appears as part of the growth 
of national maturity. 

Before 1853, when Hawthorne went as consul to Liverpool, 
Europe played no part in his work.’ But in Italy in 1859 he 


1The few exceptions among the earlier tales merely prove the rule; they are 
moreover exceptions only in appearance. Thus “ Wakefield” (Twice-Told Tales) , 
for example, though laid in London, makes no attempt at picturing London. Of 
“ Rappaccini’s Daughter” (Mosses) and its locale almost the same can be said, 
although Hawthorne possibly laid the story in Italy for the association of lush 
luxuriance, which accords with Rappaccini’s garden of poisonous plants as well as 
with the rich beauty of Beatrice. What matters is the fact that the reader’s 
attention centers wholly on the allegorical meaning of the story, which is generally 
human. In these earlier tales the focus is always allegorical or psychological: 
“Lady Eleanore’s Mantle” (Twice-Told Tales) deals with pride, not with English 
aristocracy; “ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” (op. cit.) is a comment on human 
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began work on an “ English romance,” and back in England 
he finished The Marble Faun before returning to Concord after 
a foreign residence of seven years.’ The literary result of this 
long stay abroad was, in addition to The Marble Faun (1860) , 
Our Old Home (1863) and a series of fragments published in 
part posthumously and representing various stages of Haw- 
thorne’s unsuccessful attempt at writing an English romance. 


1 


Of The Marble Faun, Henry James asserted in 1879 that it 
was “part of the intellectual equipment of the Anglo-Saxon 
visitor to Rome, . . . read by every English-speaking traveller 
who arrives there, who has been there, or who expects to go.” * 
The reviews of the time, too, show plainly that the novel was 
valued highly for its guide-book qualities, that is, for its de- 
scriptions of Italian scenes, life, and art.‘ And indeed, the 


folly, not on German scientists—in “ The Birthmark ” (Mosses) another scientist- 
magician is called Aylmer; and in “ Monsieur du Mirroir” (op. cit.), aside from 
its obvious significance, the name occasions merely the following facetious remark: 
Monsieur du Mirroir “ bears undisputably a strong personal resemblance to myself. 
. . . On the other hand, his name would indicate a French descent; in which case, 
infinitely preferring that my blood should flow from a bold British and pure 
Puritan source, I beg leave to disclaim all kindred with Monsieur du Mirroir” 
(Mosses from an Old Manse. Riverside Edition (Boston, 1883), p. 183. Except for 
the Notebooks, all references to Hawthorne’s writings will be to this edition). The 
following and final example is interesting because it suggests that the children of 
a later generation were less affected by Mr. Newbury’s children’s books than the 
young Irving had been: Their fathers tell them of Cheapside, Fleet Street, London 
Bridge, Westminster Abbey, Hawthorne writes. “The children listen, and still 
enquire if the streets of London are longer and broader than the one before their 
father’s door; if the Tower is bigger than the jail in Prison Lane; if the old Abbey 
will hold a larger congregation than our meeting-house. Nothing impresses them, 
except their own experience” (“Main Street,” in The Snow Image and Other 
Twice-Told Tales, p. 464). But here again Hawthorne comments not on London 
but on New England youth—See n. 34 below. 

? In 1856, Hawthorne resigned his consular post in order to spend the following 
year in travels through England. Early in 1858, he and his family went to Italy 
to spend the first few months in Rome, the summer in Tuscany, and their second 
Italian winter again in Rome. Late in May, 1859, they left Rome for England, 
travelling by train via Marseilles, Geneva, Paris, Le Havre. Another year was 
spent in England until near the end of June, 1860, the Hawthornes were back at 
the Wayside in Concord. 

8 Hawthorne. English Men of Letters Series (London, 1879), p. 165. 

“See for instance Atlantic Monthly 5 (1860) . 509-10, 621, and 22 (1868) . 359-74; 
North American Review 15 (1860). 557-8; Scribner’s Monthly 2 (1871). 493-4; St. 
Louis Western [n.s.] 5 (1879) . 265-73. 
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public was justified in ignoring Hawthorne’s remark in the 
preface that his purpose had not been to portray Italian 
character and manners. A comparison with his Italian journals 
shows that he drew the background of the story almost com- 
pletely from them; and in spite of his assertion, he indicated 
this in a sense in the preface by the expression of his own sur- 
prise while rewriting the novel in England at “ the extent to 
which he had introduced descriptions of various Italian objects, 
antique, pictorial, and statuesque,” and by the explanation that 
“these things fill the mind everywhere in Italy . . . and cannot 
easily be kept from flowing out upon the page when one writes 
freely.” ° In how far Hawthorne was successful in integrating 
the background of fact with his story is a question of structure 
and of little concern here. Although only one of the major 
characters in the plot is an Italian, he is at any rate the central 
figure and bridges the gap between the moral theme and the 
locale of the novel. It was perhaps no accident that the educa- 
tive power of sin was to be exemplified in an Italian.° 


5 Marble Faun, pp. 15-16. Norman Holmes Pearson writes in his recent edition 
of Hawthorne’s Italian journals: “It would be difficult precisely to estimate the 
proportion of The Marble Faun which is to be found word-for-word already in the 
Italian journals. But it is safe to say that there is no description in the novel of 
a place or object which had not originally been written in the journals, and but 
few observations upon these objects and places by the characters, which were not 
based upon or directly transmitted from the journals. Certainly well over one-half 
of the material is to be found in both” (The French and Italian Notebooks by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Unpublished Yale Dissertation (1941), 1. Ixxxv. Thanks to 
Mr. Pearson’s kind permission, all references to The French and Italian Notebooks 
will be to his edition, which is the only complete one). Pearson’s notes indicate 
parallels between the journal and the novel in detail and in great numbers; see 
for instance 3. 804-6 passim. Compare for instance Notebooks, 2. 201, with Marble 
Faun, chapters 1-2 and p. 269. The faun of Praxiteles seems first to have suggested 
to Hawthorne the idea for the novel: “I like these strange, sweet, playful, rustic, 
creatures. almost entirely human as they are, yet linked so prettily, without mon- 
strosity to the lower tribes by the long, furry ears, or by a modest tail: indicating 
a strain of honest wildness in them. Their character has never, that I know of, 
been brought out in literature; and something very good, funny, and philosophical, 
as well as poetic, might very likely be educed from them” (French and Italian 
Notebooks, 2. 200-201). See also Pearson’s introduction, ibid., 1. Ixxii-civ. Basing 
his remarks on an unpublished diary for 1859, Pearson explains this extensive use 
of the journals—“ without the careful rewriting and integration which he was 
later to give the composition of Our Old Home”—by the pressure under which 
Hawthorne put The Marble Faun into final form (ibid., 1. Ixxxiv-Ixxxv) . 

® Newton Arvin reiterates earlier criticisms when he says that the background “ is 
not the setting of a drama intimately and necessarily connected with it” (Haw- 
thorne [Boston, 1929], p. 257). It is true that from the point of view of artistic 
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An examination of the Italian background of the novel shows 
that it functions exactly as Hawthorne wanted it to function. 
He had been conscious of “ the difficulty of writing a romance 
about a country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no 
mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor anything but 
a commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple daylight,” as 
was the case in America, and he was going to avoid it, as he 
says in the preface, by laying his new novel in Italy, whose 
atmosphere was fraught with the memories of old times. And 
indeed in The Marble Faun the sense of lingering antiquity is 
ever-present: here are the shadows of past ages and the de- 
cadence bred of old dust saturated with the blood of old crimes, 
and here is on the other hand a people living a seemingly care- 
free Arcadian life among picturesque ruins, ignorant or forgetful 
of “ commonplace prosperity.” 

The happy aspect of the lingering past prevails in the coun- 
tryside and in the little towns of Tuscany. Here, to take a 
random example, the New Englander looks perhaps with some 
wonderment upon the insouciance of the people and the im- 
portunity of the swarms of beggars, “ the present possessors of 
Italy,” but on the whole he and his moral sense are not dis- 
turbed and he accepts gladly what may be sordid for the sake 
of his delight in the “ picturesque bits of rustic character and 
manners, so little of which ever comes upon the surface of our 
life at home.” * Here a kind of Golden Age lingers: “Though 
mixed up with what was rude and earthlike, there was still a 
remote, dream-like, Arcadian charm, which is scarcely to be 
found in the daily toil of other lands.” * And passages of this 
kind, as short as single sentences and as long as a whole chapter, 
are dispersed throughout the book so that the story proper is 
virtually embedded in them. 

In Rome above all, the sense of antiquity predominates over 
other impressions. The state of feeling experienced most often 
here is “a vague sense of ponderous remembrances; a percep- 
tion of such weight and density in a by-gone life . . . that the 


unity pure description of art and architecture is given too much space in the novel. 
But we must not overlook how naturally Donatello, the central character, grows 
out of the Italian countryside and how fitting a background Rome is for his crime. 
See pp. 228-9 below. 

7 Marble Faun, pp. 352, 334. 8 Ibid., p. 335. 
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present moment is pressed down or crowded out, and our indi- 
vidual affairs and interests are but half as real here as else- 
where.” ° The cause of the depth of the impression is the fact 
that it arises, not from the monuments and ruins of one epoch 
alone, but from the layers of all the ages since the beginnings of 
our western civilization. Palaces built three centuries ago be- 
come modern when they are seen side by side with fragments 
of antique statues strewn between their pillars and with still 
older bas-reliefs set in the surrounding walls, and in this m4lange 
of the ages time loses its significance." Its chasm is bridged: 
all the centuries since “ the birth-time of Christianity, as well 
as the age of chivalry and romance, the feudal system, and the 
infancy of a better civilization than that of Rome,” though their 
peoples have vanished, are ever present here, and on the “ ped- 
estal of Roman masonry, other structures will doubtless rise, 
and vanish like ephemeral things.” *t Thus, the closeness of 
the past strongly suggests the transitoriness of earthly things, 
and according to their temperament people find either sorrow 
or comfort in the thought.”* 

But Hawthorne’s sense of the lingering Roman past differs 
greatly from the tender melancholy which Irving felt in West- 
minster Abbey. Though not suprising, it is striking how often 
the idea-complex of decay, guilt, and death suggests itself to 
the New Englander. In the Borghese Gardens, which suggest 
old myths and where the ilex-trees “ seemed to have lived for 
ages undisturbed,” he ponders over the artificial ruins which a 
later age had so needlessly planted side by side with the genuine 
Roman ones—here, in “ the native soil of ruin! ’--but which 
also are perhaps already centuries old, since in their crags, too, 
weeds and flowers root themselves “as if this were the thou- 
sandth summer since their winged seeds alighted there ”; gen- 
erations and ages must have been necessary to render the scene 
“so gently wild as we behold it now.” But then—closely 
paralleling Hawthorne’s journal record of his own visit to the 


® Ibid., p. 20. 1° Tbid., p. 53. 1 Tbid., pp. 195, 194. 

12 See for instance ibid., p. 179: Miriam finds comfort in the pillar in Trajan’s 
forum. “Lying here for ever,” she says, “it makes all human trovble appear but 
a momentary annoyance.” But Hilda says sighing, “And human happiness as 
evanescent too.” An episode in the cemetery of the Capuchins (pp. 225-6) teaches 
a similar lesson. 
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Borghese Gardens—a sudden reversal of mood follows, for the 
passage continues: 


The final charm is bestowed by the malaria. There is a piercing, 
thrilling, delicious kind of regret in the idea of so much beauty 
thrown away... . For if you come hither in summer, and stray 
through these glades in the golden sunset, fever walks arm in arm 
with you, and death awaits you at the end of the dim vista.'* 


Death and corruption are indeed closely associated with the 
beauty of Rome. The description of the “Sylvan Dance” 
in the Borghese Gardens, which “‘ seemed the realization of one 
of those bas-reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satyrs, or bac- 
chanals is twind around the circle of an antique vase,” closes 
with the statement that “ always some tragic incident is shad- 
owed forth or thrust sidelong into the spectacle; and when once 
it has caught your eye you can look no more at the festal 
portions of the scene, except with reference to this one slightly 
suggested doom and sorrow.” ** This passage, it is true, fore- 
shadows a tragic scene of the plot immediately following it; 
but in order to achieve the artistic effect Hawthorne had to do 
no violence to his conception of the Roman atmosphere. In 
other places he refers to it as “nervous and unwholesome,” 
“ corrupted,” “dead,” and in one place he mentions the ‘‘ ma- 
jestic and guilty shadows, that, from ages long gone by, have 
haunted the blood-stained city.” * 

The origin of Hawthorne’s sense of gloom, guilt, and death 
was doubtless in his own mind. Rome was a spectrum of many 
colors, and he saw those which his mind reflected. 7'he Marble 
Faun in one place expresses this clearly: 

The happy may well enough continue to be such, beneath the 
brilliant sky of Rome. But, if you go thither in melancholy 1n00d,— 
if you go with a ruin in your heart, . . . all the ponderous gloom 
of the Roman Past will pile itself upon that spot, and crush you 


down as with the heaped-up marble and granite, the earth-mounds, 
and multitudinous bricks of its material decay.'® 


48 Tbid., pp. 90-93. “It is a most beautiful palace, so near the gate del Popolo 
too!—and the malaria is its true master and inhabitant!” (Thus in The i'rench and 
Italian Notebooks 2.204). 

** Marble Faun, p. 110. 

‘© Ibid., pp. 52, 71, 98, 207. Other passages expressing or implying similar 
notions are to be found on pp. 20, 70, 123, 183-4, 191-2, 372-3, 380, 390, 422, 441, 
465-6. 

1° Pp. 465-6. 
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And in another passage of the novel the same idea is combined 
with a comparison with America: 


“You should go with me to my native country,” observed the 
[American] sculptor to Donatello. “In that fortunate fand, each 
generation has only its own sins and sorrows to bear. Here, it seems 
as if all the weary and dreary Past were piled upon the back of the 
Present. If I were to lose my spirits in this country,—if I were to 
suffer any heavy misfortune here ——methinks it would be impossible 
to stand up against it, under such adverse influences.” ** 


Were such passages inspired by the illness of Hawthorne’s child? 
Was the deadening fear for her life, which prevented him for 
four Roman months from writing his journal,** the ruin in his 
own heart upon which Rome piled the gloom of its past? It is 
tempting to read between the lines. Julian Hawthorne gives 
a moving picture of the grief which weighed on Hawthorne and 
his wife, of the selfless devotion with which the mother tended 
the child, and of the silence of the father’s sorrow: “ He said 
rothing,—emotion never found verbal expression with him; 
but no one who looked in his eyes would have felt that there 
was any need of speech.” *° 

When the greatest danger was past, Hawthorne again took 
up his journal, and his entries reflect the weariness of the trial. 
“T am wearing away listlessly these last precious days of my 
abode in Rome,” he entered on 23 March 1859. “ Una’s illness 
is disheartening; . . . I am weary of Rome, without having seen 
and known it as I ought.” *° And after Una’s condition had 


18 Hawthorne’s daughter Una fell ill in October, 1858, and the family for some 
time believed that it was the Ror-an fever, malaria. Hawthorne, with his habitual 
unwillingness to be deluded by false hope, soon took the gloomiest view of the 
situation. But his wife refused to give up her belief in Una’s recovery until their 
Italian physician one day felt that all hope had to be given up. During this period, 
to be exact, from 2 November 1858 until 27 February 1859, Hawthorne made no 
entries in his journal. For accounts of this period see Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and His Wife. A Biography (Boston, 1884), 2. 205-10; and Pearson’s 
appendix A to the French and Italian Notebooks 3.907-44, which contains the 
letters of the Hawthornes’ American governess, Miss Shepard, to her financé. They 
are concerned principally with the Italian physician’s attempts at seducing her and 
give a touching picture of the New England girl’s anxiety, not only in the face 
of the doctor’s unholy passion, but also at the doubts of her own purity. But they 
also reflect vividly the ups and downs of hope and despair in the family over 
Una’s state of health. 

1° Hawthorne and His Wife 2. 207. 2° French and Italian Notebooks 3.641. 
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finally permitted their long postponed departure for England, 
he wrote in retrospect in Marseilles: 


I looked at everything [in Rome] as if for the last time; nor do I 
wish ever to see any of these objects again, though no place ever 
took so strong a hold of my being, as Rome, nor ever seemed so close 
to me, and so strangely familiar. . . . Though I have been very 
miserable there, and languid with the effects of the atmosphere, 
and disgusted with a thousand things in daily life, still I cannot say 
I hate it—perhaps might fairly own a love for it. But (life being 
too short for such questionable and troublesome enjoyments) I 
desire never to set eyes on it again.”* 


It is true, the journal contains other passages in praise of the 
blue sky and the colorful life of the eternal city. But whatever 
it can contribute to the understanding of the Rome of The 
Marble Faun is to be found in such ambiguous statements as 
the reference to “ troublesome enjoyments.” * It is a concise 
formula for the ambivalence of Hawthorne’s attitude not to 
Rome alone but to life. 

The duality exists also in Hawthorne’s comparisons between 
America and the Old World. If he had felt that America was 
fortunate because its present was unencumbered by the burden 
of the past, he could make a comparison to the advantage of 
the Old World too. During a moonlight visit to the Fountain 


*1 Ibid. 3. 657 (29 [28] May 1859). 

°° By far the largest part of The French and Italian Notebooks consists of 
descriptions of architectural monuments and picture galleries and of discussions on 
art, much of which is incorporated in the novel. Some of the early American 
reviews referred to Hawthorne’s views on art as having particular value (see for 
instance Atlantic Monthly 5 (1860).621, and The New Englander 18 (1860). 
441-2). But the French critic Emile Montégut, as early as 1860 analysing Haw- 
thorne’s attitude toward painting and sculpture—most other early reviewers merely 
attached labels to it—concluded rightly that Hawthorne’s observations were “ telles 
qu’on pouvait les attendre de son esprit fin et subtile” but that “le séjour de M. 
Hawthorne en Europe n’a pas été assez long pour lui donner cette sireté de gott 
que crée l’habitude” (Revue des Deux Mondes 28 (1860). 693-5 passim). Haw- 
thorne himself indicated that he did not trust his own taste (see for instance 
Marble Faun, pp. 160, 385). For an interesting recent discussion of Hawthorne’s 
approach to art see Camillo von Klenze, “Ein puritanisches Italienerlebnis,” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 9 (1931). 
155-85. Von Klenze concludes that with his emphasis on the moral contents of 
art, Hawthorne quite unconsciously was under the influence of an international 
theory of art (represented for instance by the Pre-Raphaelites) which made the 
value of art dependent on the ethic or religious experience of the artist—a con- 
ception which could only enforce Hawthorne’s “ puritan prejudices” (p. 171). 
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of Trevi with its Bernini sculptures—which, in the words of 
the Notebooks, looked “stately and beautiful, though the 
semi-circular gush and fall of the cascade, and the many jets 
of water, pouring and bubbling into the great marble basin, are 
of far more account than Neptune and his steeds, and the rest 


of the figures ” **—one of the American artists of the novel asks: 


“ What would be done with this water-power . . . if we had it 
in one of our American cities? Would they employ it to turn the 
machinery of a cotton-mill, I wonder? ” 


And the answer is: 


“ The good people would pull down those rampant marble deities, 
. .. and, possibly, they would give me a commission to carve the 
one-and-thirty (is that the number?) sister States, each pouring a 
silver stream from a separate can into one vast basin, which should 
represent the grand reservoir of national prosperity.” ** 


This statement of bleak American utilitarianism has parallels 
in the journal. “ Marble,” Hawthorne notes in one place, “ to 
an American, means nothing but white limestone.” * Elsewhere 
he worries lest Rome, “ this city of the soul,” should leave his 
daughter with a life-long yearning to return “ if her life should 
be spent where there are no pictures, no statues, nothing but 
the dryness and meagreness of a New England village.” ** 

It was, then, the rich cultural soil which attracted him like 
so many others to Italy. And it was his somber mind—dark- 
eged beyond its ordinary shade by personal grief—which made 
him feel the burden of the past. The two facets are united in 
the fate of Donatello, the Italian protagonist of The Marble 
Faun, whose education through sin makes up the plot of the 
novel. The contrast between him and the American artists is 
striking. For them 


it was difficult to make out the character of this young man. So full 
of animal life as he was, . . . he made no impression of incomplete- 
ness, of maimed or stinted nature. And yet, in social intercourse, 


°89.209 (25 April 1858). 

*P. 174. See also p. 276. 

°° French and Italian Notebooks 2.201-2 (18 April 1858) . 

°° Ibid., 2.275 (23 May 1858). Hilda, the New England artist of The Marble 
Faun, fears similarly lest Rome “ will crowd everything else out of my heart” 
(p. 185). 
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these familiar friends of his habitually and instinctively allowed for 
him, as for a child or some other lawless thing. . . . There was an 
indefinable characteristic about Donatello that set him outside of 
rules.?? 


Fundamentally he is merely a larger portrait of one of those 
“ Arcadians ” whom Hawthorne saw in Italy, apparently living 
outside the moral realm of the New England artists. In this 
and in his agelessness,** he is a natural inhabitant of the time- 
less Italian climate. Is he human? Indeed, Hilda, one of the 
“perfect bleached prototypes of the genteel tradition,” as F. O. 
Matthiessen calls her, is perplexed by him and shrinks at the 
thought of his resemblance to the supernatural faun of Praxi- 
teles.*° But the question, symbolized by the mystery of Dona- 
tello’s ears and unsolved to the end of the book, is not really 
important. When Hawthorne, in answer to the general clamor 
for an explanation, appended his ironic conclusion in the second 
edition, he left the question open: “On that point, at all 
events,” he has the speaker say with unmistakable decisive- 
ness, “ there shall be not one word of explanation.” *° This hint 
should not have been necessary, for Hilda had indeed already 
asked the question after the close of the tragedy, and Kenyon’s 
answer doubtless represented Hawthorne’s intention through- 
out the novel: 


Faun or not, he had a genial nature, which, had the rest of mankind 
been in accordance with it, would have made earth a paradise to our 
poor friend. It seems the moral of his story, that human beings of 
Donatello’s character, compounded especially for happiness, have 


27 P, 28. 

°°“ He has nothing to do with time” (p. 29). 

°° American Renaissance, p. 360; Marble Faun, p. 27. 

8°P. 527. Of this forced “ Conclusion ” Hawthorne wrote to his closest English 
friend Bright (the man so warmly spoken of in Our Old Home, pp. 56-7): “ don’t 
read it; it’s good for nothing. The story isn’t meant to be explained; it’s cloud- 
land “ (see Hawthorne and His Wife 2.236). Similarly in the “ Conclusion ” 
itself: “The idea of the modern Faun . . . loses all the poetry and beauty which 
the Author fancied in it, and becomes nothing better than a grotesque absurdity, if 
we bring it into the actual light of day. He had hoped to mystify this anomalous 
creature between the Real and the Fantastic, in such a manner that the reader’s 
sympathies might be excited . . . without impelling him to ask how Cuvier would 
have classified poor Donatello. . . . As respects all who ask such questions, the book 
is, to that extent, a failure” (Marble Faun, pp. 522-3). But see pp. 523-7 passim 
for Hawthorne’s ironic thrusts at the stupidity of such questions. 
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no longer any business on earth, or elsewhere. Life has grown so 
sadly serious, that such men must change their nature, or else 
perish.** 


In short, Donatello’s fate illustrated symbolically “the iron 
rule of our day,” in which there was no room for careless and 
happy souls. “‘ No life,’ Hawthorne was aware, “ now wanders 
like an unfettered stream; there is a mill-wheel for the tiniest 
rivulet to turn.” ** And as the probable fate of the Fountain 
of Trevi in America indicates, this was true particularly of 
America. In the pagan countryside of Italy a kind of Golden 
Age still lingered. Here, in the golden past, were Donatello’s 
origins; but in Rome, whose atmosphere was pregnant with the 
burdens of past sins, he became guilty. 

When Hawthorne had no “ ruin in his heart,” the lingering 
past had a strong esthetic attraction for him. In spite of the 
unpleasant impressions which he got of Rome at first, he soon 
felt the fascination of the Eternal City grow upon him so much 
that he had to confess to his friend and publisher Ticknor a 
distaste at the thought of leaving it. To be honest, he wrote 
after three months in Rome, “I had rather be a sojourner in 
any other country than return to my own. The United States 
are fit for many excellent purposes, but they certainly are not 
fit to live in.” ** This skepticism of bleak New England was 
not, of course, the result of so short a time in Italy. Already 
before he had ever set foot outside his own country, he seems 
to have been able to feel at times that “ nothing beautiful had 
ever been developed ” in New England,™ and in old England he 
succumbed to the charm of an old culture. His long European 
years had uprooted him. In Siena, “ a fine old town, with every 
promise of health and vigor in its atmosphere,” he noted in his 


519. 

82 Marble Faun, p. 276. 

33 Caroline Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (Boston and New York, 
1913), p. 214. 

54 The House of the Seven Gables, p. 230. The passage is not absolutely clear, 
but it suggests that if this is the view of Alice Pyncheon, who “was of foreign 
education,”’ Hawthorne shared it. This may be the place to remember also that 
Holgrave, the “representative of many compeers in his native land” (p. 217), was 
ready to tear down “the moss-grown and rotten Past” and to do away with the 
“ dead corpses ”’ of “ lifeless institutions ” (pp. 215-6)—an attitude toward tradition 
and the past which Hawthorne neither condemned nor shared. 
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journal, “if I could take root anywhere, I know not but it 
could as well be here as in another place ”; but he added: 


It would only be a kind of despair, however, that would ever make 
me dream of finding a home in Italy; a sense that I had lost my 
country through absence or incongruity, and that earth, at any 
rate, is not an abiding place. I wonder that we Americans love our 
country at all; . . . when you try to make it a matter of the heart, 
everything falls away except one’s native State. . . . Yet unques- 
tionably we do stand by our national flag as stoutly as any people 
in the world; and I myself have felt the heart-throb at sight of it, 
as sensibly as other men. 


And he attributes American patriotism to “ the singularity of 
our form of government,” ending the passage thus: “ If other 
nations had similar institutions—if England, especially, were 
a Democracy—we should as readily make ourselves at home in 
another country as now in a new state.” ** This political note, 
unusual in Hawthorne’s Italian writings, with its special refer- 
ence to England suggests his attitude to the country which he 
considered “Our Old Home.” In Italy the esthetic appeal of 
the rich cultural past was checked by Hawthorne’s Puritan 
concern with morals; in England, as we shall see, a similar 
appeal was, in addition, qualified by his democratic convictions. 


2 


The Marble Faun, conceived in Italy and finished in England, 
although the only European romance which Hawthorne pub- 
lished, was not the first he contemplated. Already early in 
1855, three years before he went to Italy, he had written to 
Ticknor of his desire to keep his consular office for another two 
years because, as he explained, he had not seen half enough of 
England and was moreover hatching a new romance which 
would be the better for ripening slowly.*® Three months later 
he wrote in his journal: 


In my Romance, the original emigrant to America may have carried 
away with him a family secret, whereby it was in his power (had 
he so chosen) to have brought about the ruin of the family. This 
secret he transmits to his American progeny, by whom it is inherited 


35 French and Italian Notebooks 3. 579-80 passim. 
36 Hawthorne and His Publisher, p. 141. 
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throughout all the intervening generations. At last, the hero of 
the Romance comes to England, and finds that, by means of this 
secret, he still has it in his power to procure the downfall of the 


If we add to this an earlier entry, we have what may be con- 
sidered a short summary of the fragments which were to grow 
—but never did fully grow—into his English romance. On 9 
October 1854 Hawthorne had already written in his diary: 


My ancestor left England in 1635. I return in 1853. I sometimes 
feel as if I myself had been absent these two hundred and eighteen 
years—leaving England just emerging from the feudal system, and 
finding it on the verge of Republicanism. It brings the two far 
separated points of time very closely together, to view the matter 
thus.** 


Here are the principal elements of The Ancestral Footstep and 
of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret: the historical connection be- 
tween America and England, the American’s home-feeling for 
England, the political contrast between the two countries 
strangely combined with the sense of an eclipse of time, and 
the plot—in which all this is made symbolically concrete—of 
an American descendant of a noble English family returning 
after centuries to the old country to make known his claim to 
title and estate. 

Hawthorne never finished his “English romance.” All we 
have are fragments, some of which were published posthum- 
ously by Hawthorne’s family.*® Whether he actually began the 
composition in England is uncertain. The earliest version ex- 
tant is a draft in journal form, written in Italy between 1 April 
and 17 May 1858 and later published under the title of The 
Ancestral Footstep. Supplementary to this is a set of notes 


37 The English Notebooks by Nathaniel Hawthorne, edited by Randall Stewart 
(New York, 1941), p. 107 (12 April 1855). 

88 Tbid., p. 92. 

2° Only the first chapter of The Dolliver Romance, the last version of his 
“English romance,” did Hawthorne himself prepare for publication. But even 
this appeared after his death in the Atlantic Monthly 14 (1864). 101-9, prefaced 
with a short account of the author’s last illness and death. The second chapter 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 15 (1865).1-7, the third not until 1876, when 
it was added to the first edition of The Dolliver Romance in book form (see Nina 
E. Browne, A Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne [Boston and New York, 1905], 
p. 32). 
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later published from the manuscript by Hawthorne’s son in 
the Century Magazine.*° Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, an am- 
plification of The Ancestral Footstep and the most complete 
version of the “ English romance,” was next in the order of 
composition, probably written in the winter of 1860 to 1861, 
that is, soon after the return from Europe. In Septimius Fel- 
ton, which follows this, Hawthorne substantially changed his 
design, now laying his story entirely in New England. This was 
the version laid aside for Our Old Home, the last volume which 
he published and which, as he confessed in his dedication to 
the former President Pierce, consists of edited elections from 
his journals.** But in spite of the paralysing effect which the 
Civil War had on his inventive faculty, after the publication of 
Our Old Home in 1863 Hawthorne once more returned to his 
“ abortive project,” as he called it, and wrote the first three 
chapters of what was to be The Dolliver Romance, combining 
certain features of Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret and Septimius 
Felton. 

To trace how Hawthorne proceeded from one version to the 
next is not our task here.** All these fragments deal with two 
major motifs: an American’s claim to an English estate and 
the search for an elixir of life. The first motif completely 
governs The Ancestral Footstep and Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret; the second is preponderant in Septimius Felton, although 
this story ends with a passing reference to the first motif when 
Felton’s search for the elixir has failed: rumor reports him to 
have gone to England to make out his right to the estate of 
Smithell’s Hall. How much of this motif Hawthorne intended 
to incorporate in The Dolliver Romance can only be surmised, 
for although Dr. Dolliver and his great-grandchild Pansie 


4995 (1883) .433-48. These notes are not included in the later editions of 
Hawthorne’s works. They will here be referred to as Century Notes. 

* Most of these essays on England had already been published in periodical 
form, particularly in the Atlantic Monthly from October, 1861, on. 

“° Edward H. Davidson has located twenty-three unpublished manuscript frag- 
ments preparatory to Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret, Septimius Felton, and The Dol- 
liver Romance. He has appended transcripts of them to his The Last Phase of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1858-1864 (Unpublished Yale Dissertation, 1940), in which 
he discusses the chronology and evolution of all the fragments in detail—The 
following discussion refers to the printed fragments, but a subsequent reading of 
Mr. Davidson’s typescripts of the additional manuscript fragments has confirmed 
the views here expressed. 
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must have grown out of the old Dr. Grimshawe and his two 
wards, and although the legend of the bloody footstep appears 
here as in all the versions, the three chapters which we have 
cf this story center wholly around the quest for an elixir of life 
and are laid in New England.** While the four versions, then, 
all grew out of Hawthorne’s original desire to write an “ English 
romance,” only The Ancestral Footstep and Doctor Grim- 
shawe’s Secret concern us here. For only here did Hawthorne 
follow his original intention of expressing his attitude toward 
England in a work of fiction. 

As in the case of The Marble Faun, here again Hawthorne 
drew much on his journals, as he admitted in the dedication of 
Our Old Home. How closely in this published volume of 
selections he followed his first notes—how closely, indeed, he 
could follow them since many of them had been written with 
an eye to later publication—a cursory comparison makes im- 
mediately clear.** In The Ancestral Footstep and Doctor Grim- 
shawe’s Secret, too, he incorporated much of the same material. 
Not only do they mirror his own feelings in England, not only 
is the career of the American claimant, as we shall see, a symbol 
for Hawthorne’s intellectual experience, but in these fragments 
Hawthorne makes extensive use of autobiographical matter. 


48 Another draft of Septimius Felton (published in part by Julian Hawthorne in 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Elixir of Life.’ How Hawthorne Worked,” Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine 45 (1890) . 66-76, 224-35, 412-25, 548-61), however, deals much 
more extensively with Septimius’s ancestry and includes a legend of the origin of 
the bloody footstep. If this draft, as Davidson believes (see Last Phase, p. lix), 
is later than the one included in Hawthorne’s collected works, it may be surmised 
that Hawthorne still sought to exploit the temporarily discarded Grimshawe motif. 
That it kept haunting his mind is further indicated by one of the unpublished 
fragments preparatory to The Dolliver Romance, in which Hawthorne, in groping 
for a motivation of the doctor’s wish for eternal life, again suggests the search for 
an American claim to an English estate (see Davidson, pp. Ixviii-lxix) —An excel- 
lent study of the published fragments and their thematic relationships is to be 
found in Anton Schénbach, “ Beitrige zur charakteristik Nathaniel Hawthorne’s,” 
Englische Studien 7 (1884) . 242-82. See also G. P. Lathrop, “History of Haw- 
thorne’s Last Romance,” Atlantic Monthly, 30 (1872) .452-60; and by the same 
author, “The Hawthorne Manuscripts,” Atlantic Monthly 51 (1883) . 363-75. 

44 Randall Stewart’s notes to the English Notebooks are a valuable guide to such 
a comparison. See also John A. Kouwenhoven, “Hawthorne’s Notebooks and 
Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret,” American Literature 5 (1934). 349-58, which draws 
attention to a few parallels not only with the English but also with the American 
journals. That Hawthorne wrote his journals with an eye to possible publication 
is suggested in some of his letters; see for instance James T. Field, Yesterdays with 
Authors (Boston and New York, 1900), pp. 81-2. 
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The English scene of the romance, Braithwaite Hall and the 
pensioners’ hospital are drawn from Smithell’s Hall and Lei- 
cester’s Hospital, which Hawthorne had visited with great 
interest.*° It was in Smithell’s Hall that Hawthorne saw the 
bloody footstep which plays such a prominent part in the 
English romance. And the Warden’s dinner at the hospital in 
Doctor Grimshawe has close parallels with Consul Hawthorne’s 
experiences at civic banquets in England.** Last but not least, 
the fundamental idea of the American claim to an English estate 
seems to have been suggested to Hawthorne by some of his 
consular experiences. In the journal-like Ancestral Footstep he 
first hopes to make the claimant plausible by introducing him 
as one of the visitors to the consulate who communicated 
tc him “ quite as wild pretensions to English genealogies.” 
Preoccupation with the problem of how to introduce the story 
persisted: “In the Introduction,’ Hawthorne here further 
notes, “I might disclaim all intention to draw a real picture, 
but say that the continual meetings I had with Americans bent 
on such errands had suggested this wild story ”; and finally he 
makes the following memorandum: 


Now, as to the arrangement of the Romance;—it begins as an 
integral and essential part, with my introduction, giving a pleasant 
and familiar summary of my life in the Consulate at Liverpool; the 
strange species of Americans, with strange purposes, in England, 

. and, especially, how my countrymen used to be put out of 
their senses by the idea of inheritances of English property. Then 
I shall particularly instance one gentleman who called on me on 
first coming over; a description of him must be given, with touches 


“® See English Notebooks, pp. 193-9, 141-3, 584-8; Our Old Home, ch. 3. In 
Septimius Felton the hall has the name of its real original, Smithell’s. Of the 
legend of the bloody footstep Hawthorne had heard already some four months 
before he visited the Hall, and his journal entry shows how it caught his fancy 
(see English Notebooks, p. 106). In The Ancestral Footstep Hawthorne notes: 
the old Hospital “shall be pretty literally copied after Leicester’s, although the 
surrounding village must be on a much smaller scale of course. Much elaborateness 
may be given to this portion of the book” (p. 520). See also p. 491: “The 
descriptions of scenery, &c., and of the Hospital, might be correct, but there should 
be a tinge of the grotesque given to all the characters and events.” 

“© Compare for instance English Notebooks, pp. 319-32 (12‘April 1856), Our Old 
Home, pp. 363-403 passim, and Grimshawe, pp. 235, 244-63 passim. See also 
Randall Stewart, “ Hawthorne’s Speeches at Civic Banquets,” American Literature 
7 (1936) . 414-23. 

‘7 Pp. 484-5. 
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that shall puzzle the reader to decide whether it is not an actual 
portrait. And then this Romance shall be offered, half seriously, as 
the account of the fortunes that he met with in his search for 
his hereditary home.*® 


This scheme was given up in Doctor Grimshawe, but the 
original plan shows how directly the English romance had grown 
out of the author’s experience. 

So much, then, for the plot and settings, that is, for the 
medium by which Hawthorne meant to convey his fundamental 
intention. For as we might expect and as Hawthorne confessed 
in the dedication of Owr Old Home, in his English romance he 
had hoped to “ convey more of various modes of truth” than 
could be rendered by an account of actual observation and 
experience.*® Of this deeper truth Hawthorne’s preparatory 
notes again give us a hint: 

The great gist of the story [one memorandum runs] ought to be 


the natural hatred of men and the particular hatred of Americans 
to an aristocracy; and, at the same time, doing a good degree of 


_justice to the aristocratic system by depicting its grand, beautiful, 


and noble characteristics. . . . It must be shown, I think, through- 
out, that there is an essential difference between English and 
American character, and that the former must assimilate itself to 
the latter, if there is to be a union.®® 


It would be wrong, however, to expect from this a purely politi- 
cal contrast in Cooper’s vein, for Hawthorne was not primarily 
a social or political but a moral critic. He had moreover what 
Cooper largely lacked: a historical sense. And his contrast 
therefore goes deeper than a mere opposition of political systems. 
Rather does he oppose two ways of life: that of America, freely 
looking toward the future, and that of England, bound to the 
past by the pretensions of an aristocracy on the verge of being 
outmoded. The contrast is between the new world and the old. 


‘8 Pp. 491, 519-20. See also Our Old Home, pp. 30-35 passim. 

16. 

5° Century Notes, p. 434. 

51 Unlike Lathrop (see “The Hawthorne Manuscripts,” loc. cit., p. 367), 
Schéinbach recognized Hawthorne’s fundamental intention to contrast America and 
England as representatives of the new world and the old (see op. cit., p. 281). 
Edward Mather’s treatment of Hawthorne’s stay in England and Italy is anecdotal 
and rarely punctures the surface. In his chapter on Hawthorne in England he is 
concerned too exclusively—and a trifle condescendingly—with explaining away Haw- 
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Of Hawthorne’s political allegiance there was of course no 
doubt. He objected to the deadening influence of hereditary 
rank and to the lack of progress in English society. “ What we 
find it hardest to conceive of,” he says in Doctor Grimshawe, 
“is the satisfaction with which Englishmen think of a race 
above them, with privileges that they cannot share, entitled to 
condescend to them, and to have gracious and beautiful man- 
ners at their expense.” °’ If titles were no more than titles, he 
adds, they would be nothing to envy; but the injustice lay in 
the fact that rank enabled its holders to be really superior as 
men. On the other hand, this high degree of cultivation within 
the élite could be achieved only at the expense of the common 
people who passed their lives in stagnant routine. To the 
American’s feelings 


there was something sad to think how the generations had succeeded 
one another, over and over, in innumerable succession, . . . being 
born here, living, dying, lying down among their fathers’ dust, and 
forthwith getting up again, as it were, and recommencing the same 
meaningless round, and really bringing nothing to pass; for probably 
the generation of ‘to-day . . had few or no ideas in advance of 
their ancestors of five centuries ago.*® 


Against this the American, in whose country “no man dwells 
in his father’s house,—where no man thinks of dying in his 
birthplace,” revolted; it seemed to him not worth while that 
more than one generation should ever have existed here. And 
to the Englishman’s question, “ How can you feel a heart’s 
love for a mere political arrangement, like your Union? How 
can you be loyal, where -personal attachment—the lofty and 
noble and unselfish attachment of a subject to his prince—is 
out of the question?” he answers with the republican’s pride 
in the institutions of his country that he “ would rather be the 
poorest and lowest man in America ” than feel an Englishman’s 
attachment to his superiors, for the proudest thing within him 
is the feeling “ that there is no man above me.” ** Moreover 


thorne’s adverse criticisms; thus, Hawthorne’s distrust of England “can be written 
off as traditional” (Nathaniel Hawthorne, A Modest Man (New York, 1940), 
p. 278). 

5° P, 253. See also pp. 199-200, and English Notebooks, pp. 409-10 (5 September 
1856) . 

58 Grimshawe, p. 220. 54 Ibid., pp. 198-200 passim. 
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he senses “ a deep destruction ” somewhere in England, which 
is inevitably impelling it in the path of America. 

But—and this is significant—the American quickly passes 
over his feeling that in England, too, a new age may be dawn- 
ing: “ I care not for this,” he says.*° For it is the lingering past 
and not the active present which attracts an American’s atten- 
tion in England; Redcliffe, the American claimant in Doctor 
Grimshawe, is almost repeating an earlier dictum of Cooper’s 
when he says, “ Age is our novelty; therefore it attracts and 
absorbs us.” °° And whether he criticizes antiquated institu- 
tions and their deadening influence on the lives of the people, 
or whether he gives himself to the enjoyment of “the sweet, 
calm sense of safety ” of scenes from which the “ wild element ” 
had passed out centuries ago,’ is—at least with Hawthorne 
and his protagonist—a matter of mood. For even while revolt- 
ing against the dead hand of the past in the meaningless round 
of the lives of rural people, he can feel that “in another mood, 
the village might have seemed a picture of rural peace, which 
it would have been worth while to give up ambition to enjoy.” °* 

The duality of attraction and revulsion so similar to the one 
expressed in The Marble Fauwn—of the attraction toward the 
solid calm and comfort of a civilization eminently fit to live in, 
and the revulsion from the dead hand of the past—is here an 
essential part of the plot. The American claimant undertakes 
his quest “ at first half as the amusement, the unreal object, 
of a grown man’s play-day.” *° In The Ancestral Footstep Haw- 
thorne planned to let the American renounce his ancient birth- 


°° Ibid., p. 199. 

°° Ibid., p. 182. 

57 Ibid., pp. 145-6. See also pp. 139, 173, 227-30 passim. 

58 Ibid., p. 221. This follows after the passage quoted on pp. 256 above. Com- 
pare with it the following passage from the English Notebooks (p. 359), written 
about the cathedral town of Salisbury: “I never beheld anything . . . so cozy, so 
indicative of domestic comfort for whole centuries together—houses so fit to live in, 
or to die in, and where it would be so pleasant to lead a young maiden wife 
beneath the antique portal, and dwell with her, till husband and wife were patri- 
archal—as those delectable old houses. . . . These are places, however, in which 
mankind makes no progress; the rushing tumult of human life here subsides into a 
deep, quiet pool, with perhaps a gentle circular eddy, but no onward movement. 
The same identical thought, I suppose, goes round, in a slow whirl, from one 
generation to another, as I have seen a withered leaf do, in the pool of a brook ” 
(17 June 1856). 

5° Ancestral Footstep, p. 437. 
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right from a feeling “ that it is better to make [work?] a virgin 
soil than to try to make the old name grow in a soil that had 
been darkened with so much blood and misfortune as this.” 
Here Hawthorne still noted for future reference the moral of 
the story: 


Let the past alone: do not seek to renew it; press on to higher and 
better things,—at all events, to other things; and be assured that 
the right way can never be that which leads you back to the 
identical shapes that you long ago left behind. Onward, onward, 
onward! * 


But no such definite moral is clear in the later Doctor Grim- 
shawe. The claimant, to be sure, does not push his enterprise 
vigorously. As “an American, and a democrat,” he can be 
ashamed of it or laugh at himself; he can ask himself whether 
it would be worth while to give up the stirring career “ only 
open to an American ” in order to become merely “ a rich and 
idle Englishman ”; and he can reproach himself sadly at the 
thought of his desertion of progressive America for the “ thought 
and cultivation of England ”; if he should desert to England, 
he meditates, “for me America has been discovered in vain, 
and the great spirit that has been breathed into us is in vain; 
and I am false to it all.” °° But as his quest progresses, a strange 
fascination steals over him. Under the spell of the mouldy 
dignity of the ancestral hall, the power to return to the 
“brighter, healthier, more useful” life which awaits him in 
America slips from him. And when he finally faces the present 
possessor of the hall—the man whom he would have to dis- 
possess in order to maké his claim valid—he still remains 
undecided.® In fact, he never makes up his mind between 
England and America; Hawthorne—with a clear departure from 
his original plan—spares him the decision: in the end another 
American turns out to be the rightful heir.** 


°° Ibid., p. 445. °° Grimshawe, pp. 266, 269-70, 297-8. 

Ibid., pp. 488-9. Ibid., pp. 310-11, 319-20. 

°*L.S. Hall, in his Hawthorne: Critic of Society (New Haven, 1944), makes the 
complexity of Hawthorne’s attitude toward England clear (something Mather does 
not do), but minimizes the difference between the implications of The Ancestral 
Footstep and Doctor Grimshawe (see p. 98), quoting in this section of his book 
indiscriminately from both. This oversimplification arises—it would seem, almost 
necessarily—from looking upon the fragments as rigid allegories (see p. 93), that is, 
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The change in Hawthorne’s English romance from The An- 
cestral Footstep of 1858 to the Doctor Grimshawe of 1861 is 
paralleled by a change in the tone of Hawthorne’s journals. 
As Randall Stewart has pointed out, Hawthorne again and 
again sets down his belief in the superiority of America in 
matters ranging widely from nature to politics and from re- 
ligion to hotel accommodation.” But sharply patriotic entries 
noticeably decrease as time passes. More and more Haw- 
thorne succumbed to the mellow charm of European culture 
until his allegiance to America almost seems to have been 
reduced to his belief in the superiority of her political insti- 
tutions: if it were not for them, he felt, he could as readily make 
his home in another country, for “ when you try to make it a 
matter of the heart, everything falls away except one’s native 
state.” Thus he had written in 1858 in his Italian journal, and 
in 1861 he expressed the same thought in Doctor Grimshawe.** 


from identifying Hawthorne’s individual American claimants with a sociological 
abstraction “ America.” There is of course no doubt that Hawthorne’s political 
faith was to the last in democratic America; but his fascination with European life 
produced a change in his attitude which, though it could not have been paralleled 
in the sociological abstraction “‘ America,” found expression in the difference between 
the two fragments. 

°° See his introduction to the English Notebooks, p. xxvii and passim. But as 
Stewart points out, “scores of petulant remarks can be set down to the irritation 
of the moment and need not be taken too seriously” (ibid., p. xxvii). Moreover, 
one entry is often flatly contradicted by another, as in the following examples: 
In a crowd of working women, “there was a woeful lack of beauty and grace— 
not a pretty girl among them—all coarse and vulgar. How different would this be 
in Yankee-land” (ibid., p. 18—27 August 1853); and “the English women of the 
lower classes have a grace of their own . . . which is not to be found in American 
women of the corresponding class” (ibid., p. 116—2 June 1855). That individual 
criticisms did not affect his love for the country and the people is made clear by 
Our Old Home, which—as Henry James already noted (Hawthorne, p. 150)—is 
instinct with delicate appreciation. One of the letters to Ticknor contains a passage 
typical of Hawthorne’s ambivalent attitude toward England: “If the Yankees were 
half so patriotic at home as we on this side of the water, I rather think we should 
be in for it,” he wrote belligerently on 9 November 1855 during the crisis produced 
by the British enlistment of Americans for military service in the Crimea. “I 
HATE England; though I love some Englishmen, and like them generally, in fact ” 
(Hawthorne and His Publisher, p. 158). See also Our Old Home, pp. 16-7. 

°° See p. 230 above, and Grimshawe, p. 198. During the latter part of his residence 
in England he could even be tolerant of English criticism of American manners: 
“TI begin to agree partly with the English, that we are not a people of elegant 
manners; at all events, there is sometimes a bare, hard, meagre sort of deportment, 
especially in our women, that has not its parallel elsewhere ” (English Notebooks, 
p. 568—13 September 1857) . 
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Nor was the well-known indictment of the United States as a 
place to live in the only such admission to his friend Ticknor. 
Already in 1856 he confided to him from England that he 
could live more to his satisfaction abroad; early in 1859 that his 
own hillside in Concord was “ the only locality that attaches 
me to my native land.” * And as his return to America draws 
nearer, such doubts find more frequent expression until, when 
the actual date of sailing is set, he announces that homesickness 
has suddenly befallen him. But the reversal of feeling is merely 
in appearance, for even this letter ends on a less confident 
note: “I look upon [New England] as quite a paradise,” he 
says, “but am afraid I may change my opinion, after a few 
months’ trial. But I shall do my best to live contentedly at 
home.” °* 

It is not only outwardly that Doctor Grimshawe contains so 
much of Hawthorne’s own experience. The increasing indecision 
of the American claimant, too, reflects Hawthorne’s own state 
of mind. In spite of their republican convictions, neither the 
author nor his protagonist could resist the fascinations of the 
country which Hawthorne so significantly called “Our Old 
Home.” They shared “this eager, almost childish interest in 
everything English ” which was so characteristic of the Ameri- 
can in England, for as the American claimant in Doctor Grim- 
shawe explains to his English friend, “an American, in his 
feelings towards England, has all the jealousy and exclusiveness 
of Englishmen themselves,—perhaps, indeed, a little exag- 
gerated.” °° Hawthorne himself had felt his protagonist’s emo- 
tions; had not he, too, searched for the home of his English 
ancestors? *° Had he not also experienced that “ singular sense 
of having been there before”? “The ivy-grown English 
churches,” Hawthorne says in Our Old Home, even the first 
he ever saw, “ were quite as familiar to me, when fresh from 
home, as the old wooden meeting-house in Salem,” and he gives 
the natural explanation that books and the talk of tourists 


°? Hawthorne and His Publisher, pp 166, 221. 

°8 Ibid., p. 241. See also pp. 141, 229, 233, 236. Similar admissions occur also in 
Hawthorne’s letters to James T. Field; see Yesterdays with Authors, pp. 81-4 passim. 

®° Pp. 211, 250. 

7° See English Notebooks, pp. 40, 61-2, 64, 92. See also Davidson, pp. 64 ff. 

™ Our Old Home, p. 82; Grimshawe, p. 143. 
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had given him preconceptions which, “ vivified by a youthful 
fancy, had insensibly taken their place among the images of 
things actually seen.” ** But this Irvingesque solution of the 
mystery is not enough for him, for he adds: 


Yet the illusion was often so powerful, that I almost doubted 
whether such airy remembrances might not be a sort of innate 
idea, the print of a recollection in some ancestral mind, transmitted, 
with fainter and fainter impress through several descents, to my 
own. I felt, indeed, like the stalwart progenitor in person, returning 
to the hereditary haunts after more than two hundred years, and 
finding the church, the hall, the farm-house, the cottage, hardly 
changed during his long absence, . . . while his own affinities for 
these things, a little obscured by disuse, were reviving at every 
step.”* 


It was exactly such reviving affinities which propelled the 
American claimant in Doctor Grimshawe. “ Drawn by feelings 
which every educated and impressible American feels, in a 
degree scarcely conceivable to the English themselves,” he had 
come to England; and once there, 


he began to feel the deep yearning . . . of the blood within his 
veins for that from which it has been estranged; the half-fanciful 
regret that he should ever have been separated from these woods, 
these fields, these natural features of scenery, to which his nature 
was moulded, from the men who are still so like himself, from 
these habits of life and thought which (though he may not have 
known them for two centuries) he still perceives to have remained 
in some mysterious way latent in the depths of his character, and 
soon to be reassumed, not as a foreigner would do it, but like 
habits native to him, and only suspended for a season.”* 


This, the novelist adds, had been his protagonist’s state of mind 
ever since he landed in England, “and every day seemed to 
make him more at home.” It was Hawthorne’s own experience 
too. 

3 


Although Hawthorne, as his Notebooks show, conscientiously 
went to see the sights renowned by tradition, and although his 


72 Pp. 82-3. See also p. 219, where the sense of previous acquaintance with a 
place never seen before finds its source in a letter from Pope to the Duke of 


Buckingham. 
73 83, 7* Pp. 180-181. 
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European writings amply attest his interest in antiquity,” his 
European experience differed fundamentally from Irving’s. 
Apropos of his visit to Stratford, for instance, he felt for fair- 
ness’ sake compelled to acknowledge that he was “ conscious 
of not the slightest emotion” while viewing Shakespeare’s 
house.’* To Ticknor he confessed an abhorrence of making 
pilgrimages to the shrines of great men, adding that in him 
it never produced “ the right feeling.” ‘* Hawthorne’s moods 
were not those of the sentimental pilgrim Irving, who was so 
often content to indulge in tender recollections for their own 
sake. There was compulsion in Hawthorne’s attachment to 
Europe. In Lincoln, for instance, he would gladly have felt 
himself “ released from further thraldom to the Cathedral,” but 
“it had taken possession of me,” he writes almost plaintively, 
“and would not let me be at rest; so at length I found myself 
compelled to climb the hill again between daylight and dusk.” ** 
What it all amounted to was that Hawthorne’s state of mind, 
as should by now be clear, came close to being that of an 
expatriate. From England he had written to Ticknor in March 
of 1857 that, were it not for his children, he would consider 
himself “a citizen of the world, and perhaps never come 
home.” *® And in retrospect he said in Our Old Home: 


I acquired a home-feeling [in London], as nowhere else in the 
world,—though afterwards I came to have a somewhat similar 
sentiment in regard to Rome; and as long as either of those two 
great cities shall exist, the cities of the Past and of the Present, a 
man’s native soil may crumble beneath his feet without leaving him 
altogether homeless upon earth.*° 


This is language different from that of Irving; in fact, it 
differs from the language of any of the previous American 
visitors to Europe. For with Hawthorne the Puritan tradition 
of New England for the first time found an authentic voice in 


7 See for examples Our Old Home, pp. 69, 72, 76-9 passim, 81-3, 85 ff passim, 90, 
100, 113, 119; The Ancestral Footstep, pp. 491-2; Grimshave, pp. 22-7 passim, 217- 
8, 229-31, 236, 250-2, 297. 

7° Our Old Home, p. 123. See also p. 165. 

77 Hawthorne and His Publisher, pp. 206-7. 

78 Our Old Home, p. 182. 

7 Hawthorne and His Publisher, p. 191. 
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American fiction. Whatever doubts had been in his mind con- 
cerning the fundamental validity of his moral inheritance were 
increased by his experience of the esthetic appeal of Europe. 
“We go all wrong, by too strenuous a resolution to go right,” 
he could comment already in the essentially Puritan Marble 
Faun." And in the later Doctor Grimshawe the moral quali- 
fication of the esthetic appeal of Europe is quite minimized; the 
argument against England rests primarily on the contrast 
between the vitality which America derives from her freedom 
from the weight and rut of tradition, on the one hand, and the 
torpor of England’s bondage to a dying past, on the other.* 
Yet, Hawthorne’s allegiance to the Puritan tradition, though 
weakened, was not broken. If not the most “ delightful,” 
America was to his mind at least “the healthiest and safest 
country to live in,’ and New England had less “ mischief ” 
in its atmosphere than any other spot on earth. This, as much 
as anything else, was in the end what brought him back to 
America—what checked in him an attitude which, although of 
course not immediately responsible for Henry James’s renunci- 
ation of his American citizenship, was in a sense symbolized by 
it 84 

8! P, 276. In speaking of Hawthorne’s “ reflections on his social and economic 
milieu,” Matthiessen points out that what Hawthorne “was acutely conscious of, 
in the realm in which his thought was most at home, was the slow disintegration 
of the bases upon which the earlier moral values had depended” (American 
Renaissance, p. 361). 

*2 The moral burden of the past is here represented by the rather shadowy 
symbol of the bloody footstep, with which Hawthorne wrestled, so little to his own 
satisfaction, throughout the English fragments. But the claimant’s awareness of 
dark crime in the history of the estate does little to fortify him against the lure 
of the place. The explanation for the shift in emphasis from The Marble Faun to 
Doctor Grimshawe is probably complex: the English fragments, composed after 
the return to America, were the product of those last years when, as Hawthorne 
felt, “ the Present, the Immediate, the Actual” was paralysing his creative energy 
(see Our Old Home, p. 16). More than ever may he in this time of civil conflict 
have been uncertain of the continuity of the tradition in which his moral values 
had been founded. Equally important perhaps, the contrast between America and 
England, according to historical and literary tradition, was primarily social and 
political but not moral. 

88 Hawthorne and His Publisher, p. 241. 

84 As Matthiessen again points out, the father’s “ insistence that the boys attend 
different churches in turn, and so have their ethics cleared from any restriction 
of dogma” had freed Henry James from the weight of the “theological tradition ” 
from which Hawthorne’s “general vision of evil” derived directly (American 
Renaissance, p. 355) . 
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What had attracted Hawthorne so powerfully was, however, 
the lingering past of Irving, the rich sense of the presence of 
the cultural tradition, deepened into a feeling that Europe was 
at least partially the home of his thought. With Europe’s 
active present he was, like so many other Americans before 
him, little concerned. Our Old Home provoked the English 
comment that “millions of stay-at-home Englishmen ” had 
abandoned “hoar antiquity” and were living in a modern 
world, unaware of the “ burden of the past.” * Englishmen felt 
no thraldom to their cathedrals; to them they were simply 
places of worship. And the people of Rome, forgetful of the 
fact that the soil of the Coliseum was drenched with the blood 
of human agony, made it a place of public merriment; to the 
Roman baker the temple of Minerva was not a sight but a place 
of business in which he set up his shop.*® Donatello, the Italian 
hero of The Marble Faun, makes the native disinterestedness in 
antiquity explicit when he answers the American artist’s ques- 
tion about the history of his old tower: “ I know little of such 
things,” he says, “and never could comprehend the interest 
which some of you Forestieri take in them.” * 

It is this emphasis on antiquity which links Hawthorne with 
other American commentators on Europe. Robert E. Spiller 
has pointed out that with the sealing of the American Revolu- 
tion by the War of 1812, the American attitude toward England 
underwent a change from the revolutionary desire for liberation 
to the desire of a politically independent society for Old World 
culture—hence America’s interest, not in England’s “ progres- 
sive present,” but in her “disappearing past” *“—and the 
interest was not in England’s past alone but in that of Europe 
as a whole. From Irving to Hawthorne this interest developed 


85 Spectator 36 (1863).2578-80 passim. Reprinted in Littells Living Age 79 
(1863) . 344-7. 

8° Marble Faun, pp. 183-4 and 180-1. 

87 P, 291; see also p. 253. 

88 The American in England (New York, 1926), pp. 390-393 passim. Up to a 
point, the American interest in the European past was doubtless a phase of the 
romantic movement which had swept the western world (for this point of view 
see G. H. Orians, “‘ The Romantic Ferment after Waverley,” American Literature 3 
(1932) . 409-10), but this does not explain the unvarying focus of the American 
pictures of Europe on the lingering past, a study of which I am at present engaged 
upon. 
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in depth. Among the writers of fiction it was left for Hawthorne 
with his “ Calvinistic sense of Innate Depravity and Original 
Sin, from whose visitations,” as Melville felt, “in some shape 
or other, no deeply thinking mind is always and wholly free,” *° 
to leave the patterns of his predecessors—patterns so simply 
woven of romantic admiration and democratic criticism—in 
order to attempt depths of analysis not previously sounded. 
And yet, like Irving, Hawthorne still gave his warmest appreci- 
ation to the roots of European civilization at the expense of its 
contemporary and active forms. It was this that provoked 
James’s later comment that Hawthorne, “ the last of the old- 
fashioned Americans,” as he called him, was exquisitely but 
consistently provincial.” 


Princeton University 


8° “ Hawthorne and His Mosses,” Works, Standard Edition (London, 1922-1924), 
13.129. 
°° Hawthorne, pp. 162, 148. 


